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THOUGHTS ON PASSING THINGS, 

BY A DOG AT HIS OWN DOOR ; 

WITH SOME ACCOUirr OF 

CHUMPY, MR. CHUMP'S DOG. 

When I have nothing better to do— or when I 
have read too long, and require relaxation — I 
sometimes spend half an hour at my window, in 
looking on at the playful little children at their 
cheerful games, — ^no uninstructive sight in its way, 
— or at such other scenes and sights as a window 
in a populous thorough&re will generally present 
to observing eyes. One of my fitvourite sources 
of amusement, at such idle times as these, is an 
occasional glance over-the-way into the open shop 
of my friend Mr. Chump, the butcher. Mr. 
Chump is a very respectable man, and a man of 
importance in the parish : Mrs. Chump, a large, 
noble-looking woman, is even mote tcs^«c\a^^ 
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2 THOUGHTS ON PASSING THINGS. 

than her husband ; indeed, her good name, — short 
and fiimiliar, and undignified, as it may be, — is 
in every one's mouth, and by all is pronounced 
with a respect much akin to love ; and well does 
she deserve the homage which is paid to her, for 
she is a very kind, feeling, fine-hearted woman — 
good to the poor of her neighbourhood, and doing 
numberless little acts of kindness even to the rich. 
Mr. Chump, a little, podgy, round, rosy, cheerful 
man, is looked up to with equal deference as a 
good neighbour — admired for his fair dealing ; for 
the handsome manner in which he sets out his 
shop, giving it somewhat of a pictorial appearance ; 
and for his simple, unostentatious, habits and 
manners : for he is wealthy and well-to-do, as the 
phrase is, and might, if he were so disposed, " give 
himself airs," and be a more showy sort of man 
than he is. 

But if Mr. and Mrs. Chump are interesting 
persons well worthy to be known, there is a 
member of their family even more interesting : 
this is their old dog Chumpy — so called by them- 
selves ; and this affectionate diminutive of their 
own name given to their &ithful four-legged friend 
seems pleasantly expressive of the good-humour 
of the worthy couple ; who, knowing perhaps that 
their name was not one of the gravest in the 
world, to show how superior they were to a jealous 
prejudice, so named poor Chumpy, and thus made 
him, 88 it were, a member of their fiunily. Chumpy 
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imdH^mOjtf, ^ floeh an aii^on ; has pany of the 
'<fiuBBA|r feeoliaiities ; and follows lib master in 
ntMe ilipiMiaa one. If Mr. Chttnp is aiinctual 
in oli kli ludnti^ to is Chumpy : he is inSied the 
most punctual dog in the world. I have noticed 
that he comes to the door regulaiiy every day and 
barks once exactly at one o'clock, Greenwich time. 
I have often speculated upon this custom of hb, 
imt never could make up my mind as to its 
significance. Mr. Chump dines accurately at one 
every day—- perhaps that has something to do with 
it ; for as soon as he has made this proclamation 
of " the true time of day," the half-hatch of the 
shop-door is shut by Mr. Chump himself, and 
Chumpy is seen leisurely crossing the shop into 
the dining-parlour, and you see no more of him 
till the doth is cleared. If Mr. Chump, as church- 
wardai of our parish, is unassuming — he looks, 
when sitting in the loftiest and handsomest pew 
in the diurch, untouched by pride of place and 
condition, and when the service is over walks 
through the two rows of his humbler fellow-paris^ 
iooers with just the same easy, good-humoured 
smile and unaffected demeanour that he wears in 
his shop, — Chumpy is equally unassuming. I never 
observed that he smiled as he followed his master 
from church, but he expresses his good humour 
just as well by an affable wagging of his tail as 
Mr. Chump does by shaking a hand or lifting a 
hat. Chumpy, too, affects no sent o^ %>x^TtfsnX^ 
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4 THOUOHTS ON FAMING THIIIGS. 

over, his fawnbler fom toted 
and is, I MJIteve, as infflTerent to 
the chjjKhimlien's pew as his modfA^^HKr ;' for 
it mu^ be told that, thou^ dop are nm proper 
occupants for any part of a churdi, Chumpy some- 
how seems to have obtained that unusual privilege. 
It is true he was opposed by the beadles for some 
time, but unsuccessfully, for the pew being so 
near the door, if turned out, he always slid into 
church again. Finding - how well he conducted 
himself, the objection was at last waived by those 
severe functionaries, upon Mr. Chump making 
himself responsible for his good behaviour ; and 
he now accompanies his master to church, as he 
does everywhere else. It is, indeed, instructive to 
observe with what composed and decent gravity 
he demeans himself, as he sits quietly on the 
red-cushioned seat between the two churchwardens. 
But, then, Chumpy is an intellectual dog, and 
thinks — I don't know whether, among his other 
accomplishments, he does not even read ; for it 
was but yesterday that I observed him looking a 
long time and very steadily at a stray leaf of some 
waste-paper poet lying on the ground of the shop, 
as though he was learning off the lines by heart. 
That he thinks, and thinks deeply, and that he 
is a very close observer of " men and manners," I 
am certain. See him sitting at the door every 
day exactly at half-past one, dinner being over, 
the bustle of business having subsidec^ and a little 
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tesy leisure being permitted him, and you will 
think with me that he thinks. There is then a 
calm, thoughtful seriousness in his fiice^-as he 
complacently looks up and down the street, which 
you will sometimes look for in vain in the counte- 
nances of biped philosophers. Socrates could not 
show so grave and reflecting a set of features ; nor 
so fine an expression of benignity in his eyes. In 
the comers of Chumpy's mild, hazel-coloured eyes 
I have sometimes thought I could detect a sly 
relish of humour ; but I may be mistaken. I have 
never heard him laugh aloud that I remember, 
but I have heard him bark in a very peculiar 
way, expressive of unusual pleasure, when anything 
tickled his £uicy ; and I have seen him wag his 
tail in a rapid manner from side to side, in a sort 
of ecstacy of emotion, when anything more than 
common was going on. But beside his reputation 
for good humour, our friend Chumpy has the cha- 
racter of being a philanthropist — in his way. It 
was but the other day, old as he is, that he saved 
a poor boy from drowning, to the great gratification 
of a hundred humane people, and the astonishment 
of his master, who did not know that he could 
swim, and, with tears in his eyes, saw him bring 
the lad ashore. It was a sight to see Mr. Chump 
snatch up the boy and carry him to a surgeon's to 
recover him, and, when he was safe, to behold 
him hug and embrace his old friend Chumpy as 
if be had been his child tbajt YvbA ^oik!& ^ \ycs:^^ 
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thing, and cany him home, wet as he was, in his 
arms, as proud of him as a Grecian fiither of a son 
who hid conquered at an Olympic game. ** I 
^, knew he was a good-hearted dog!* was his brief 
encomium on his old fnend as he related his 
achierement to a crowd of admiring neighbours. 
This act of instinctive humanity gained for die 
^llkxl Chumpy an enviable &me &r and near, and 
he was courted and caressed by high and low, rich 
and poor. He bore the applauses of his admirers 
Yntk his accustomed careless indifference, as if he 
thought he had done nothing extraordinary ; held 
up his head no higher than usual ; and was the 
same easy, unaffected fine fellow as ever. He is, 
you will perceive, getting fast *' into the sere and 
jrellow leaf" of Hfe, and is a little grey, and 
somewhat heavy with flesh, and wheezy from a 
constitutional winter-cough ; but he is as generous- 
natured, and affable, and approachable, and as 
much a child's playfellow, as he was in his youth. 
All the little children love him, and maul him, and 
pull his ears and his tail with impunity : he knows 
not what it is to be angry with them, let them 
do what they will. Being the largest dog in the 
neighbourhood, and naturally brave, and considerate 
of the weaknesses of others, he is, as if by comn^on 
canine consent, the champion of all the oppressed 
dogs of his district. Mr. Chump, though he always 
had a great opinion of his prowess, would never 
suffer it to be exhibited except when it was 
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; fin*, though a buteber, he always properly 
such exhibitions to be low, cmel, and 
brutal ; and if he had not thought them so, Chumpy 
would not have fim^ fi)r fighting's sake to oblige 
hiai : if he combals, it is in defence of the weak, 
and it is a matter of principle with him. No 
dog of less than his own weight, strength, and 
courage, therefore, dare lord it over his puny iriendp 
and neighbours. I would not for fiAy guineas be 
the cur guilty of an act of tyranny if it comes 
under the eye of patriotic Chumpy, for he has a 
▼eiy summary method of calling such fellows to 
account ; and he iis not to be deceived by frirolous 
excuses, and idle apologies about "the heat and 
passion of the moment" If any unhappy-tempered 
dog, therefore, imagines and goes about to compaas 
a wrong thing, let him either abandon it or keep 
dear of the penetrating good sense, and equally 
penetrating good teeth, of the discriminating and 
courageous Chumpy. 

Haying thus introduced these few biographical 
particulars of the life, character, and behayiour of 
my four-footed friend, I shall conclude with merely 
pointing him out to the notice of my readers. It 
is now half-past one, dinner is done in the parlour, 
and Chumpy, as usual, ''true as the dial to the 
sun," is at his old station at the shop-door, enjoying 
his aflemoon look-about him. If you have eyes 
that can discern the workings of the mind in 
the &ce of anything and have eaxs ^Wr^ «Etfs<ui^ 
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to catch up the smallest whisper of the audiUe, 
— ^look and listen ; for thus Chumpy soliloquizes : 

" Well, as Mister Chump is taking his forty winks, 
and Mistress is up stairs dressing for the aflemooDy 
and as the weather is fine, and I have nothing to 
do, I shall take my daily lounge at the door, and 
indulge myself with a look up and down the 
street It is ' my custom in the afternoon,' exc^t 
indeed when the rain beats in at the door, and 
renders me uncomfortable in my own feelings, and 
my dear Mistress intolerant of my wet coat coming 
in contact with her beautiful bright steel fender 
and fire-irons. Save when I am guilty of this 
little inadvertency, I never know her to be angry 
with her old friend and shop-keeper, Chumpy. 

" There — no sooner am I at the door than I am 
again assaulted by that young scapegrace, Dick 
Wilkins, who, because he is forced to go to sdiool 
turns spiteful with every smaller boy, or little girl, 
or harmless, unoffending dog, that comes in his 
way; smugging the marbles of the one, the sugared 
slice of bread and butter of the other ; or selecting 
the largest stones, or bones, or ugUest jagged bits 
of broken wine-bottles he can find to fling at the 
last. If that boy does not come to an untimely 
end, I know nothing of physiognomy. The cub 
is an only son ; and an only son is always made» 
by the foolish fondness of his parents, either » 
milk-sop, whom the winds of heaven must ool 
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Mow Upon ; or if he has a propensity to vice, 
is permitted in it, because the darling must not 
be snubbed. I thank my stars that I was one 
of a litter of nine, or I might have been spoiled 
as thoroughly as Dick Wilkins ! — There — here 
eomes stone the second of a series of sixty, all 
intended -for me, as if there was not another 
dog in the parish to fling at but me ! — Some 
afternoon I'll give that young gentleman some- 
thing more than a bark, if I can but catch him 
by the heel. Oh, come, he has let me off 
to-day with only half a dozen, not one a hit, as it 
hf^pened ! And now poor Pincher over the way, 
because he dared to bark in disapprobation of 
his attack on me, is catching it. Hah I that 
W€u a hit ; for Pincher, I know, would not cry 
out if he was not hurt — he is too good a dog 
for that. Another ! really this is too bad ! — 
Some one has said that there is a point at 
which forbearance ceases to be a virtue ; cer- 
tainly there is. A nip through Master Dick's 
corduroys will, perhaps, teach him to respect the 
bones of me and my neighbour — he shall have 
it. Hah! hah! my young fellow — you are hke 
the rest of the tyrants, terrible till you are opposed 
—and then you are nothii^. So— -he is gone ; 
and poor Pindier is licking his bruised leg in 
peace. X shall therefore return to my door-step 
and my cogitations. Mrs. Wilkins, over the way, 
opens her window ; that is some^vc^ %k2b\ \Gift A- 
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know : yes, there's a plateful of scraps I She 
flmgs them ower the wall — ^well« I forgive Dick's 
iH behaEvioiBT for her sake I That's a beaut^Ridi bit 
that lodges on the wall, and that black Tom at 
No. 7 poonces upon it ! Some day I shall have 
mt explanation vrith him upon that head. Ne^ 
no, better thoug^its, Cbumpj. It is natund enou^ 
that Tom should take what Tom can get : poor 
fdlow ! he is not so wdl fed as you are, if one 
may judge from his lank sides ; and you do not 
want these spare bits, for the waste of the shop 
is. sardy enough to supply all your needs. It 
is .very true — I cannot deny it, and, if I can hdp 
it, I will not be greedy. I have often thou^ 
of giving up these perquisites to my poorer 
neighbours, and I will. There, don't be afraid, 
Pincher, you are heartily welcome to partake of 



M 



The goods the gods' provide us,' 



especially upon this particular occasion, when you 
have got yourself lamed in my behalf ; — not, 
indeed, that I required your aid and assistance, 
but the spirit that prompted you is what I 
look at. Pincher is, if I may say so, a pupil 
and protegi of mine, and he does me no dis- 
credit ; for he comes of a good stock by his 
father's side-«>is a gented, good-looking young 
puppy enough car ries his tail well — shakes a rat 
with skill and courage — is inoffensive in his man- 
ners, and pays the most profound deference to 
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me in {rablic on aU occasions-**^ marjks af 
general good sense and docility. Take tiuiC 
bone to your own door, Pincher, for here cornea 
tliat quarrelsome ruffian the brazier^s dog. Dont 
fear him — ^he will not touch you when he sees my 
eye upon him— he knows better since I shook 
him and a thievish companion of his half out 
of their skins. He does not forget that, I can 
can see, and if he ever should, and presumes 
to play the bully in this street, I *11 remind 
him of it by serving him ap the same meat 
with the same sauce. There he goes, sneaking 
along, affecting not to see me ; but he shall heat 
me, though. That growl has sent him scampering 
down the street — ^his tail between his legs — the 
cowardly curl And now, Hncher, you may pick 
your bone in peace. 

** Hah ! here comes Puss from next door to 
pay me a visit, as usual. Tibby and I are on 
the friendliest terms ever since I protected a 
kitten of hers from that savage cur. Do some 
creatures a kindness, and they seem to take some 
pains to forget it, as if it was very troublesome 
to be a little grateful ; they cut you next day, 
and won't know you. Not so with Tibby : 
she not only looks up to me as her friend, but 
she has trained her little tabby son, Tom, to 
look up to me, too. Not to be conceited, I 
observe that my neighbours generally have con- 
Mence in me. 1M|)|^ fare \ «av ^<^ \a^tsi^ 
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dog in the street, and the oldest inhabitant, and 
have a reputation for prowess. They used to 
think me a surly fellow, because I did not 
encourage idle acquaintances about the shop- 
fellows who, under the pretence of friendship, 
came sneaking about to steal, if they could. 
They know me better now — at least my honest 
friends do ; and as for the rogues, I do not 
much care what they think of me, so long as I 
know how to estimate myself So Tibby rubs 
her nose against mine affectionately, and makes 
much of me ; and little Tabby pokes between 
my legs, and pats my tail when, pleased with 
his innocent liberties and happy playfulness, I 
wag it good-naturedly ; and then I make believe 
to bark at him, and he puts down his ears and 
stares at me with his small gooseberry eyes, as 
if astonished at the noise I make ; then, picking 
up fresh confidence, he returns to his sport, and 
pats my &ce with his velvet paw, and bites my 
ear ; and then I put my foot very gently upon 
him, holding him down ; and so we romp together. 

* Were his antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers-by, 
Clapping hands with shout and stare. 
What would littie Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd P 
Over.happy to be proud, 
Over.wealthy in the treasure 
Of his own exceeding pleasure I * 

As for poor Tibby, sberttpK-'much at home at 

k 
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our house as at next door ; and as we haye no 
cat of our own, she even catches an occasional 
mouse for us, in a neighbourly way — ^the rats I 
look after myself. Our maid Betty calls Tibby 
to take the spare milk, and off she runs, and 
little Tom tumbles down stairs after her, for he 
can't walk down. 

" Ho, bless me ! — dear me I — well,, to be sure ! 
— why, it cannot be ! — ^yes, it is that finicking, 
fine creature, Fanny, Miss Hi^inbotham's spaniel ! 
The weather being so favourable, and the streets 
partially dry, we are to be indulged, and may, if 
we like, look at her ladyship! — Only observe her 
airs ! and how she minces and picks her way 
along, as if the stones were not clean enough 
for her delicate white feet, the conceited small 
wretch! I wonder whether Miss Higginbotham 
put that affected tail of hers into curl-paper before 
she went to bed last night, that she thinks so 
much of it and is so conscious of its graceful 
gentility ? Do, somebody, help her over the 
gutter ! I wish she would permit me ; but I 
am too rude, and might forget the distance there 
is between us. There, Master Pincher, you are 
served exactly as you deserved I — you must go 
courting and fawning upon h6r, and she treats 
you with contempt ! I hope you have been 
taught a moral lesson which you will not forget. 
You are not fine fellow enough for her, I tell 
you, and she has let you know ^ telma^. *3gl^ 
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has cot me ; ^vhat, then could you expect ? i 
remember, one day, going with our Jack with a 
trayful of chops to the Higginbotfaams', and when 
he knocked this Miss Fanny came to the door. 
I trust that I know myself too well to be 
unmannerly ; but when sAie glanced at me 
disdainfully, and tossed up her head with an 
aristocratic sniC as who should say, ' Oh it's 
only the butcher's dog ! ' I must confess that I 
was mortified, and fdt an inclination to be saucy 
and severe. And when the maid began scolding 
me for spotting her dean steps, she must join in 
and bark at me! The Higginbothams are good 
customers, 'or I would have taught her bett«' 
manners I warrant me. — Ah, Pincher 1 you ought 
to have known, — but that is the worst of you, 
you are slow to learn, — that she thinks herself 
of gentle blood, and high bred, and a beauty ! 
— There's Chloe, at No. 9, she is a beauty, 
barring that black spot on her nose, and she 
thinks nothing of herself — gives herself no airs! 
That is the beauty I admire, which is not con- 
scious of its comeliness. I am glad she is gone, 
the fiddle-addling fine creature! 

" So — here comes that wretched poor woman 
who stole some of the stale meat the other day, 
and thought I did not see her. I did see her, 
though-^and the look she cast on her famishing 
cfaUdren before she took the scraps. I saw that 
it was for their sakes alone that she did it. I 
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winked at it then, but really I cannot do so a 
second time. But here comes our Jack, and I 
have therefore no need to exert my vigilance, for 
Jack will look sharp enough after his own per- 
quisites. The poor woman does not wish to 
steal, but endeavours, with her small means, to 
buy. Our Jack is a good-hearted lad : seeing her 
poverty and hungry looks, he has let her have 
for a penny what he meant to have sold for 
fourpence. He will never be any the poorer, I 
will prophesy that. 

*' Ho, so I Mistress Chump is down again ; and 
Master has had his forty winks and one or two 
over. His best pair of top-boots were cleaned 
to-day : that's as much as to say he is going 
out. He is — ^he puts on his white hat ; that 
indicates pleasure and not parish business. He 
looks at me ; I understand his good-natured glance 
— I may go with him. He reaches his stick ; — 
Jack — mind the shop, for we are going out. 
There^there's Jack at that old cracked flute of 
his again. I am glad I am going out of the 
sound of its noise." 

C. W. 



THE FLOWER-LESSON. 



BY MARY HOWITT. 



** Cousin Marion, come and see 
What these pretty flowers may be. 
Yester-mom my brother John, 
Ere the shining dews were gone, 
He and I set out to go 
To the heights of Eder-low, 
And these flowers grew by the way ; 
What their names, I pray thee say ?" 

Thus, upon a summer noon. 

In the flowery month of June, 

Spoke a little country-maiden. 

To her cousin, flower-laden ; 

** Here is bud, and here is bell — 

What their names, I pray thee tell ?" 



(( 
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Down the merry maidens bent. 
Each upon her task intent ; 
Happy-hearted child was each, 
This to listen, that to teach. 

Here is bud, and 'here is bell — 
What their names, sweet Marion, tell?" y 



MARION. 

This, the Ladies-mantle, see— 
Silken, as it ought to be. 
Folded, &n-like, with such care. 
As for rare Queen Mab to wear. 
That, — in way-side woods it grows, — 
Is our English Guilder-rose. 

AMY. 

In a little running brook. 
Where came never fisher's hook. 
Where the birds build all unhurt. 
Grew this flower. 

MARION. 

'T is Money- Wort ; 
Well I love those shady nooks. 
Love this flower, and love those brooks. 
This,— the Water- Violet,— • 

AMY. 

In a meadow-pool we met, 

G 
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Where the stately Water-Lily 
Lay so marble-like and stilly ! 

MARION. 

This, — Oh yes, I know it well, — 
Is the English Asphodel ; 
In the turfy bogs ye found it. 
Brown Asmuda growing round it. 

AMY. 

Where the shining lizard hideth 
Where the speckled viper slideth. 

MARION. 

Where the spicy Sweet-Gale springs. 

And afar its odour flings ; 

All among the Mosses many. 

On those wilds so brown and fenny, 

'Mong the Wortle-berries crude, 

In a trackless solitude. 

Shining out, like sun-shine yellow. 

In a picture old and mellow. 

Lay the beds of Asphodel ; — 

Golden flowers ! — I love them well ! 

These — the Columbines, dark blue — 

AMY. 

In the woods of Eder grew, 
Nodding on their graceful stems. 
Like to sapphire diadems. 
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MARION. 

This, — the bearded Way-side-Barley, — 

Groweth late and cometh early, 

Dry and husky, crisp and hard. 

Like this grass, the wiry Nard. 

Ah, and here's the Wormwood hoary. 

And the yellow Fumatory, 

And the trailing Snap-dragon ; 

These love ruins, every one. 

In some ancient place they grew. 

AMY. 

Cousin Marion, that is true, — 
On the Abbey's ruined wall. 
In the dry turf grew they all ; — 
This sprang in the woods above — 

MARION. 

That strange plant is called True-love, 
Four round leaves and one dull flower, 
Fitted for enchanter's bower. 

AMY. 

Here's the sky-blue Periwinkle. 

MARION. 

There the Sundew's diamonds twinkle ; 
This, — its name I scarce need tell, — 
Is the scarlet Pimpernel ; 
'Mon^ the budding com it g^ew. 

c2 
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AMY. 

Marion, look! this flower so blue, 
On the rocky heights we found. 
In the caimHStones' mossy round. 
Where the cool, fresh breezes blow 
On the top of Eder-low. 

MARION. 

Yes, I know the breezy hill, 

SoUtary, stem, and still, — 

Yes, with eager feet I've ran 

For the blue Valerian. 

— Dear to me that old hill's crown. 

With its turf so dry and brown. 

And its ring of mossy stone ! 

AMY. 

Would that we that love had known ! 

MARION. 

Dear to me the raven's cry. 
Sounded as it soareth by ; — 
Dear to me the grey-feced sheep. 
Standing timidly to peep 
But one moment, then are gone! 

AMY. 

Would that we this love had known ! 
But, sweet cousin Marion, 
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On the morrow let us go, 
Thou with us, to Eder-low, 
Brother John right glad will be ; — 
We shall make a merry three. 
Let us on the morrow go ! 

MARION. 

Happy thought I — ^to Eder-low ! 



.. -■:-•> 
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But I can't stand for trifles — I long to be there — 
All the world and his wife are now off" to the Fair ! 

Oh ! mother, look here ; it is actually shocking ! 
A stitch has just dropped in my dean cotton stock- 
ing! 
Did you e'er see the like ? What on earth shall 

Ido? 
ril be bound Sally Wilkins's stockings are new — 
This is worse than all else, for I did not intend 
To-day to have anything on with a mend ! 
Tommy, let go my arm ; la ! I really believe 
You have squeezed out the starch from the frill of 

my sleeve ; 
You 're a terrible plague, sir, a troublesome cur ; 
Sally Wilkins will take no young brother with her ! 
I heard her refuse — and I 'm greatly to blame 
That I do not get angry, and serve you the same. 
Well, only be quiet — ^you know it 's a joke, 
But really you children are fidgetty folk. 
Sit down for a minute, and then I declare 
1 11 give you a penny to spend in the Fair ! 

Now, mother, a pin ; — it must be very .small. 

And stuck just above the deep fringe of my shawl ; 

Be careful : I can't bear the pin to be seen. 

So lifl up the comer, and put it between. 

My dear shawl ! I do trust that no ill will betide 

it— 
SaUy Wilkins's new one is nothm^XiesA'^'xO, 
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Dear mother, I long to be off ! pray make haste, 
For remember I have not a moment to waste ; 
To Richardson's play I shall certainly go ; 
And the Wild Beasts will cost me a sixpence, I 

know : 
They say there 's a pig that can pick out his letters, 
And spell you a word just as well as his betters. 
Sally Wilkins should pay him a visit with speed, 
For though she 's so fine, yet she never could read ; 
And perhaps she may feel in her wonderment there, 
That dunces may learn from a pig at a Fair ! 

Oh ! mother, I *m sure that my shawl is awry ; 
And I really believe there 's a sty in my eye I 
And now it's too late, I 'm convinced, on reflection, 
That this nasty green gown does not suit my com' 

plexion ; 
Sally Wilkins said that, but I thought it a slur — 
So I bought it, because it was nothing to her ! 
Please, mother, my bonnet — Good Gracious ! I 

think 
I *m greatly improved by this lining of pink — 
Though I am in a hurry it must be untied. 
And put just a lee-tle bit more on one side. 
Pink would be becoming I very well knew, 
And poor Sally Wilkins has chosen a blue. 
But it's no fault of mine if she does not look nice. 
For not once in a year will she take my advice ; 
Yet I really do wish, I protest and declare, 
That she'd bought a pink limii^ to <s^Qii\. ^x. xkN& ^^diix I 
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Dear me ! how the wind has got up I how it whirls ! 
And just as I 've taken such pains with my curls ! 
And, mother, do look over yonder — oh, my ! 
What a terrible cloud has come over the sky — 
And what a strange pattering there is on the pane 
— I really believe 'tis beginning to rain ! 
Poor Sally ! I hope she is not in the Fair, 
For shell hardly be able to shelter up there ; 
What a pity to spoil ajl her things ! they're all 

new! 
Oh, mother ! I really can't think what she '11 do ! 
Come, Tommy, don't cry — if it rains, why it rains. 
And you will have only red eyes for your pains ; 
And then you will lo^k like a picture of sorrow, 
"When you start on the same expedition to-morrow. 
But see ! all the clouds have gone by over there. 
And it looks in an instant quite pleasant and &ir ; 
The few drops that have £dlen will answer, I trust. 
To cool the green hedges, and settle the dust 
So now well be off— 111 just fasten my strings, 
And ask you, dear mother, to tidy my things ; 
For I 'm sure you '11 remember, as truly you may, 
That the chance of a Fair does not come eVry day. 
Sally Wilkins may say what she likes — now I'm 

dress'd, 
I am perfectly certain I 'm looking my best ! 



THE DEPENDENT CHILD. 



BY MRS. ABDY. 



I. 

Yes, you may deem my station blessed, 

No hardships now I bear, 
In russet frock I am not dressed. 

Nor fed on humble fare ; 
But yet my heart the home recalls. 

Where once I played and smiled ; 
I pine within a stranger's halls, 

A sad dependent child. 

II. 
The owners of this stately place 

Came to my Father's cot, 
Tliey said my lovely form and &ce 

Deserved a better lot ; 
With honied words, and golden store, 

My parents they beguiled. 
And to their lordly towers they bore 

ITie simple cottage child. 
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III. 

Awhile, how fleetly flew the hours. 

What more could I desire 
Than winning looks, and birds, and flowers. 

And toys,, and gay attire ? 
But soon those looks grew changed and cold. 

Those eyes no longer smiled. 
But frowns the thoughtless mirth controlled 

Of the dependent child. 

IV. 

Disdain I now have leariied to brook. 

And sadly pass my days. 
The very menials on me look 

With stem unfriendly gaze ; 
My merry laugh and free caress 

Were coarse and rustic styled, 
And now they blame the sullenness 

Of the neglected child. 

V. 

How oh I mournfully reflect 

On scenes far, far away, 
Our cot with clustering roses decked, 
A My sisters at their play ; 

My Father's song when work was o'er, 

My Mother's accents mild — 
The smiles and kisses each would pour 

On their gay happy cVuId. 
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TI. 

I know I sometimes wilful prove. 

And heedlessly offend. 
But my own Mother gently strove 

My fiiilings to amend ; 
'Twas Nature's yearnings made her bear 

My spirit high and wild. 
She could excuse, forgive, and spare 

The weakness of her child. 



VII. 

My courtly patrons feel for me 

No fond parental glow, 
I meet no fellowship in glee, 

No sympathy in wo ; 
If in respect I chance to feil, 

Ungrateful I am styled. 
And guests are told some humbling tale 

Of the poor peasants child. 

VIII. 

Mothers, whom sportive children bless, 

Preserve them yours alone, 
List not to those who would profess 

To love them as their own ; 
Think how you felt, when on your knees 

Your precious in&nt smiled — 
Could you with feelings v^rm as these 

Turn to anothei^a cVuld? 
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IX. 

Though gold awhile may blind the eyes, 

And pride the feelings quell* 
Still Nature's laws and Nature's ties 

Will triumph o'er their spell. 
Oh! let this truth to all appeal 

By worldly lures beguiled. 
None, none a parentis love can feel 

For an adopted child ! 



THE MOTHER'S RETURN. 



BY MISS E. L. MONTAGU. 



Oh, we hae miss*d ye sair, Mither, the whiles ye 

hae been gane, 
And sadly by the ingle nook my Father sat alane ; 
And oh ! how lanesome and how lang the weary 

hours hae been 
Sin* ye read me frae the picture-book the fairy 

tales at e'en. 

Oh, we hae miss*d ye sair, Mither, while ye hae 

been awa; 
The bonnie doos ye loved to tend sat moping by 

the wa* ; 
The merry, merry, minster bells mair sadly seemed 

to ring. 
And the bullfinch wi' his moumfu* voice amaist 

foigat to sing. 
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Oh, Mither ! we hae miss'd ye sair, mair sairly than 

ye ken ; 
When the darksome winter night came on I sought 

for ye in vain : 
I looked upon my Father's face, but tears were in 

his ee, 
And, Mither, when we knelt and pray*d, our hearts 

were full o' thee. 

But oh ! I miss'd ye maist, Mither, when alane I 

ganged to bed. 
And the fond "Good-night!" was over and the 

evening prayer was said : 
I dinna ken what made me greet, but mony a 

night I wept. 
And I thought how ye were used to come and kiss 

me ere I slept. 

Then tell me, tell me, Mither dear, ye' 11 gang 

nae mair awa'. 
But bide wi' me, and Father, and the bonnie doos 

and a' ; 
And 111 promise ne'er again to greet, and ne*er, 

oh ne'er do wrang. 
And again we'll a' be happy as the simmer days 

are lang ! " 



ANSWERS FROM FAIRY-LAND. 



I. 
''What are the drops whose crystals gleam 
Where the fountain's spiral waters stream 
Like shining heaps of gathered spears?** 
"A Pyramid of Tears!" 

II. 

** When violets hang o*er the scented air 
Why wanders low the south wind there ? 
What world within their sweetness lies ?** 
" The Paradise of Sighs!" 

III. 
** And what the leaf of crimson tinge, 
Curling above its mossy fringe 
That trembles all the long night through ?** 
"The lip that dtvoka xScie ^c^V** 
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IV. 

" And the deep low tone that cometh 
Where echo of the west-wind roameth, 
And through the wild reed sighs in vain ?" 
« The hollow voice of Pain! " 

V. 

** The soft and milky way that lies 
Deep in the star-shine of the skies, 
What is it to the dewy night ?" 

** The memory of Light !" 

VI. 

** And what the rich and balmy breath, 
Floating from many a wild-rose wreath, 
In perfume sweet, from blossomed bowers ?" 
« The Spirit of the Flowers !** 



THE LOUIS D'OR. 



A TRUE STORY. 



At the commencement of the year 1793, M. 
de la Fere, with his wife, his son Ra3rmond, 
about fifteen years' old, and his daughter Juliet, 
who was twelve, and an old man servant Roch, 
with a lady's-maid, left France to settle in a 
small town in Germany. They had taken with 
them from home a sufficient sum to live upon 
for a few years ; and having fixed upon a town 
in which there were no French, and where they 
knew no Germans, they thus hoped to lead the 
life best suited to their tastes, and without greater 
expense than they desired. They trusted, by dint 
of well-regulated economy, to pass their time of 
trouble in tranquillity, and in continuing the 
education of their children, who, unacquainted 
with the anxieties of their parents, thought only 
of enjoying the novelty which each change of 
place presented. 
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Although Monsieur and Madame de la Fere 
were distressed at leaving their country, and 
still more so at the daily sufferings of their • 
friends, they did not think it desirable to 
communicate their uneasiness to their children ; 
for whom, on the contrary, they procured every 
little pleasure suited to their age and means 
that presented itself. They had lengthened their 
journey to visit different objects of interest on 
their route ; and they had only arrived at their 
destination a few days, when their landlord, M. 
Fiddler, told them of a fair of great note, and 
well worth seeing, at a few miles distance from 
the town. They accordingly hired a carriage, and 
thought to avail themselves of the &vourable op- 
portunity of seeing the surrounding country, which 
was very beautiful. 

They set off early in the morning in good 
spirits, and took provisions with them to dine in 
the fields; it being the month of June, they 
rambled so long about the &ir that it was ten 
o'clock before they reached home. They were 
somewhat astonished, on their arrival, that the 
servant they had \eh at home did not come out 
to assist them to alight; they thought that he 
too must have gone to the fair with the la^ 
dyWoaid, whom they called in vain, and they did 
not know how to get in, as the door was shut, 
M. Fiddler not having returned home. M. \a&\. 
a little boy came back, who YiaA \)e«cv \^ \o 

D 2 
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keep house, and who had gone out to walk ; he 
opened the door, and having got a light from a 
neighbour, he gave M. de la Fere a letter which 
had arrived during his absence. He stopped to 
read it, and after having done so, became so ab- 
sent, that he did not hear the lamentations of 
his wife and children. They ran to him, spoke 
to him, and drew him from his reverie, and 
showed him all the closets empty; the desks 
forced, their money, their jewels, everjrthing 
gone. Roch, and the lady's-maid, whom they 
had been obliged to engage without any recom- 
mendation, and who was found to be as bad as 
he, had given them reason for mistrust during 
the journey, and they thought of sending them 
back to France, of which, perhaps, they had 
some surmise, and had therefore profited by 
their master's and mistress's absence to rob 
them. This they did the more easily as the 
apartments occupied by M. and Madame de la 
Fere were detached from the rest of the house, 
and on one side looked on the adjacent country. 
The open windows and doors on that side left 
traces of their departure ; but there was no 
possibility of following them at this hour, and 
no hope beside of reaching them. This town 
was on the frontiers of two German States, 
and there was no doubt that they had entered 
the neighbouring state; beside, there were many 
Indicatiom that they \\aA xa^sj&w '^\«»s»SQfiSQ& 
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against pursuit. Nevertheless, M. de la Fere 
went to the magistrate of the town to give 
his evidence and take the necessary steps for 
the recovery of his property. 

When he returned, liis family had scarcely 
recovered from their consternation. Juliet wept, 
and Madame de la Fere, although nearly over- 
come herself, tried to rouse her and to appear 
cheerful. 

Raymond, who understood German, stood 
talking to M. Fiddler, who, on his return 
from the &ir, had heard of their misfortune, 
and hastened very kindly to offer his services, 
which Raymond repeated to his mother and 
sister. M. de la Fere thanked him in German, 
and M. Fiddler fearing to intrude, very con- 
siderately took his departure. 

When they were left alone round the single 
candle M. Fiddler had lent them, M. de la 
Fere embraced his &mily and made them sit 
near him ; he sat sometime silent, as if thinking 
what he should say. *'Papa,'* said Raymond, 
" you told M. Fiddler you hoped you should 
soon get all your afiairs settled; does the letter 
you have just received say you will soon 
receive money from France?" — "Quite the con- 
trary, my boy." — " How, on the contrary!" 
cried Madame de la Fere, in great anxiet}'. 
Her husband pressed her hand, and she was 
silent. He had accustomed Yvex woX. \si ^gc^^ 
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way to her emotions before the children, that 
they might not be too much affected by the 
vicissitudes of their lot " We can no longer 
depend, my dears," said M. de la Fere, "upon 
any succour from France. All our property has 
been seized, and God knows when (if ever) we ' 
may recover it." 

Madame de la Fere turned pale, but said 
nothing ; Juliet wept, and trembled ; whilst Ray- 
mond, leaning on the back of a chair, listened 
attentively to his &ther, whose calm and steady 
manner in a great measure relieved him. ** We 
now possess nothing but what we have upon us, 
and that trunk of clothes in the comer, which 
our depredators either foi^t or found too heavy 
to move. Of all our money, there is nothing 
left but this louis d'or,** said M. de la Fere, 
"which I had in my pocket.** "Oh, dear,** cried 
Juliet, "what will become of us I" Her father 
embraced her. " Patience, Juliet,** said Raymond, 
who saw that his father had something to pro- 
pose, and whatever it was he was anxious to 
hear it, and perform it M. de la Fere con- 
tinued : " A louis, my dears, may be a great 
resource when one knows how to avail oneself 
of it We cannot live without working, we must 
find out how.** Madame de la Fere said she 
knew how to embroider, and M. Fiddler could 
probably recommend them in the town. " Yes,** 
replied M. de la Fere, ^'Wt \hax *^ "d^a. ^n^^csasoXn 
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before the introducdcKOs are of use, and we get 
the work, and it is finished, the louis will be 
spent, and my watch, which is the only thing we 
have to sell, for they have taken Raymond's, 
will not afford a very considerable fund. We 
must find some means to prevent our resources 
being exhausted. 

Juliet said, that M. Fiddler had offered his 
aid so kindly, that he could assist them until 
their work brought them in something to live 
upon. " We ou^t not," said M. de la Fere, 
'*to accept of the assbtance of others until we 
can do nothing for ourselves; have you courage 
enough to undergo ei^t days of severe pri- 
vation?** Every one answered, "Yes;" and 
Raymond added, "Even if it were to live on 
br^ui and water." M. de la Fere shook hb 
son's hand; Juliet turned to her father with a 
melancholy look; and Madame de la Fere, first 
looking at her husband and then at her children, 
could scarcely restrain her tears. M. de la Fere 
forced himself to behave with great firmness. 

" Lbten to me, my dears," said he ; "I hope 
you will agree with me, that a week's suffering 
will be but little if it will save us. Thb b my 
plan : — our lodging b paid for for three months 
in advance; we have a trunk of linen, which 
will suffice for three weeks without washing; 
it b summer-time, we want no fire ; the days 
are long, by rising and going to lesX m^ ^(^ 
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sun, we shaU not want any candles : so that, 
without spending anything, we are in these re- 
spects quite at ease for a week, and clear of 
etery real suffering. We have only to pay 
for our food, and by confining ourselves for a 
week to absolute necessaries — to bread alone, my 
dear Juliet," said he, tenderly embracing his little 
girl, who was still on his knee, ** we shall be 
able to employ a part of our louis in buying 
some materials for you to embroider with, and 
for me and Raymond to paint screens and 
different ornaments, that M. Fiddler will perhaps 
sell for us. In a week, probably, we shall have 
gained something by our labour. If we have 
longer to wait, I have my watch ; and I will 
answer for it, with resolution and industry, be- 
fore that money is exhausted, we shall do very 
well, and be free from all uneasiness." 

Raymond, who was roused by his Other's 
words, kissed his mother and JuUet, who was 
still crying a little — " Only think, Juliet, a week 
will soon be passed." It was not that Raymond 
was less fond of good things than Juliet, but 
he was capable of giving up better when ne- 
cessity required it. Besides, this event had 
made him feel that a man requires double 
courage; and poor Juliet, fatigued by the day^ 
pleasure, yielded to the surprise and grief of the 
moment The gloomy room, so dimly lighted 
by a sijigle candle, every t)b\ii% «(> ^afc vkmsA 
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her, made her wretched, she scarcely knew why. 
Her mother comforted her, and she soon went 
into that sound sleep which succeeds children's 
grief; when she awoke m the morning, she was 
quite invigorated and animated. Her mother 
had already made all the purchases necessary to 
begin her work. It had been the &shion, before 
she left France, to wear little lawn handkerchief 
embroidered with silk ; and although this fashion 
was now old there, it had not yet reached Ger- 
many, and the inhabitants of the town rather 
aped French &shions. She bought all that was 
necessary for one handkerchief, and other silks 
for embroidery, and pasteboard and paints for her 
husband and son. All these cost about fourteen 
francs ; ten francs remained, which they locked 
up, to purchase provisions for the fiimily. 

Madame de la Fere felt somewhat uneasy at 
the sight of the small sum that remained ; but 
she thought of the watch, which secured her 
children from wanting bread ; and she was so 
much accustomed to rely upon her husband's 
resolution and courage, that so long as she saw 
him untroubled, she could not be very anxious. 
M. de la Fere, on his return from buying bread 
for his fiunily, met M. Fiddler, who s}anpathized 
with him, and repeated the offer of his services ; 
he was warmly thanked, and promised, that if 
necessary, he should be applied to, and M. 
Fiddlei; the most discreet of men, ^<\ ik!^ \&ss^. 
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On entering the room where the &mily htd 
assembled, Juliet saw her mother and Ray^ 
mond already engaged in repairing an old frame 
which they had found; and M. de la Fere was 
designing the wreath they were to embroider. 

The room was enlivened by a brilliant sun, 
and the view from it was magnificent. Juhet 
had forgotten the sorrows of the preceding 
evening, and began very cheerfully to help her 
mother and her brother. The wreath was soon 
designed, the lawn stretched on the frame, and 
they had apportioned their tasks and begun to 
work. 

During this hour, M. de la Fere had began 
to paint a pasteboard work-box, whilst Raymond, 
who was very handy, cut and glued the paste- 
board, and helped his father with the easiest 
parts. 

After having worked some time, Juliet became 
hungry, yet she dared not say a word; but 
Raymond having asked his &ther if break&st 
was ready, he opened a cupboard which con^ 
tained their bread. ** Here," said he, "is our 
kitchen for a week." Then he cut for his 
mother and sister some bits of bread, which he 
said were selected with the greatest attention. 
For himself, he cut his bread into five or six 
pieces, and made one represent cutlets, the other 
a leg of mutton, another a sUce of ham and an 
egg, which made theia \bnl^, «kA ^tsi ^Ces^ 
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time tliey did not &il whenever they ate their 
bread, to amuse themselves by giving to it the 
names of the rarest dainties. Although Madame 
de la Fere did not fiiil of making Juliet and 
her brother take a walk every day in the road 
near the house, yet the handkerchief was finished 
in three days. 

M. de la Fere had also finished a work4>ox, 
with a landscape of the view from their house 
on the lid, and the sides were ornamented with 
an arabesque border. M. Fiddler, with whom 
M. de la Fere consulted, recommended them to 
a lady in the town who understood French. 
Madame de la Fere went to her, accompanied 
by Juliet, who, although reluctant to go, felt 
a sort of pride in having done something use- 
ful. The German lady received them gra- 
ciously, and bought the handkerchief for a 
louis d'or, and the work-box for twelve francs. 
She also told Madame de la Fere that she 
thought she could sell others for her. They 
returned in high spirits : ^ Mamma," said Juliet, 
on their way home, ^ we have made such a 
good day's work, may we not, for to-day at 
least, have something nice to eat with our 
bread ? " Madame de la Fere rephed, that it 
must be as her papa liked ; and when they 
related their success to him, Juliet repeated her 
request ''My dears," said M. de la Fere, ad- 
dressing Raymond and 3ii^et, ^^Si ^^ \g^»^ 
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to-day, it will be more difficult to &st to* 
morrow ; and if we do not continue for a whole 
week, the fruits of our industry will be lost; 
for we shall be always straitened to buy materials 
necessary for our work ; instead of which, a little 
fund beforehand would put us quite at our ease." 
** Come, then," said Raymond, running to the 
cupboard, and cutting a large slice of bread, 
** here is pigeon-pie for to-day." " But, my dear 
Juliet," said her father, " I have only advised 
what I think the best for us ; the money that 
we possess is in part gained by you, it would 
not, therefore, be just that you should be pre- 
vented from disposing of it as you like ; so, if you 
wish it, I will give you your share, and you may 
do as you please with it." Juliet kissed her 
papa, and assured him that whatever he liked 
best she should Uke, and the money was all 
devoted to the purchase of fresh materials. If 
Juliet had more difficulty for the next few days 
in swallowing her dry bread, to which Raymond 
in vain gave the most inviting names, she con- 
soled herself by calculating with her mother 
the number of hours and minutes they had to 
pass until the week was out, and then how 
many minutes it took to make a flower, which 
much shortened the time ; for if Juliet had 
not finished her flowers in the time she had 
given herself, she thou^t that it had passed 
too quickly. She was \eTy ^^di ^^^^ \»iA t^^^. 
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sold the watch, and felt a little self-satisfaction 
in thinking that hy their industry it was saved. 
By dint of working constantly, they became 
more expert, and learnt quick ways of getting 
through their work. In five days they had 
finished two handkerchiefs and three box^s, and 
to complete their joy, the German lady sent for 
them. She had had a party the preceding 
evening, and her handkerchief had been much 
admired ; she also exhibited her work-box, and 
many were ordered, beside purchasing those al- 
ready made. Juliet was much elated with her 
success, and she ate her dry bread very heartily 
before she went out, thinking that, according to 
all appearance, she should make a better dinner 
that day. On her return, she helped her mother 
to prepare it, and but for this experience she 
could never have believed there was a pleasure 
in peeling onions, cutting carrots, holding a 
greasy spoon, and roasting herself by the fire 
on a hot summer's day to skim and stir the 
soup. Her mother wished that to-day no other 
work should be done. Raymond and Juliet 
laughed till they cried, at all the foolish things 
which their excited spirits prompted them to 
utter. M. and Madame de la Fere were so 
happy in seeing their children enjoy themselves, 
that they half forgot that they had ever had any 
sorrow. 

With what infinite satisCaiclvoii da^^xs&ssXV^ 
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her brother to lay the doth, and set out the 
table with some spoons M. Fiddler had lent 
them. Just as they were going to put the dinner 
on the table, Raymond ran to tell Juliet that 
Chevalier de Villon, an old friend of their Other's, 
whom he had not seen for years, having left 
France long before they had, had just arrived 
in the town, and was coming to dine with them. 
" How fortunate I " said Raymond, '* that he did 
not come yesterday," and he went out to meet the 
Chevalier. '* He is just come to take away part 
of our dinner," said Juliet, in an ill-humoured 
tone ; for it seemed to her that the least change 
would diminish the exquisite pleasure that was 
prepared. "Juliet," said her mother, "if during 
the last week you had met with a friend who 
wished to share his dinner with you, you would 
have been very glad, although you did deprive 
him of something?" "It was because I thought 
that M. de Villon did not want it," said Juliet, 
looking down and thoroughly ashamed of what 
had escaped her. At this moment the Chevalier 
entered ; his clothes almost in rags, and so pale, 
so thin, that Madame de la Fere could not 
restrain an exclamation of surprise. The Cheva- 
lier, with his natural gaiety, said, " You see 
me before you in the uniform of a French 
nobleman, who is not quite sure of having eaten 
anything for two days." Madame de la Fere 
looked at Juliet, who, with a ig^Xeoxia eiLYt^sassft., 
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seemed to ask her to forget what she had said. 
The Cbevalier sat down — indeed he could hardly 
stand ; but his cheerfulness did not forsake him 
as long as his strength remained ; but it seemed 
declining at every sentence he spoke. Juliet 
ran to lay a knife and fork for him ; she placed 
a chair near the table for him, and when the 
soup was helped, and the Chevalier out of polite- 
ness offered her the first plate, she so earnestly 
entreated him to keep it, that he could not re- 
sist. She turned to her mother, of whom she 
seemed to be asking pardon for her former 
selfishness. Madame de la Fere smiled at her, 
and joy again entered Juliet's heart. She was 
at last helped herself, and she thought nothing 
was ever half so good before. Ra3rmond, who 
used to fancy he did not like carrots and 
turnips, did not leave a morsel on his plate : 
— a piece of beef, and a dish of vegetables, 
appeared to this £imily a splendid repast. 
How delighted was the poor Chevalier to find 
himself seated under a roof and in the midst 
of kind friends. How much he delighted 
Ra3rmond and Juliet in relating his campaigns 
and adventures. M. Fiddler, knowing that M. 
de la Fere had a friend to dine with him, 
begged to be allowed to send him two bottles 
of wine ; and M. de la Fere, who no longer 
feared the necessity of having recourse to his 
chanty, could not refuse bis £t\ea.^'^ ^xsskoX, 
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M. Fiddler's wine had restored the Chevaliei^s 
strength, his originality, and his hopes. By 
the time dinner was over, he had forgotten 
that he had not a penny, nor a shirt, nor a 
sole to his shoe, nor even a whole coat; his 
friends forgot it too ; and for this day the 
future was forgotten, and the whole party en- 
joyed that happiness which no one can 
imagine who has not suffered. At night, M. 
Fiddler lent a hed to the Chevalier, who slept 
in the room with Raymond, who could scarcely 
rest for thinking ahout his new companion. 
The next morning M. de la Fere said to the 
Chevalier " You must remain with us, my friend, 
but everybody works here — ^what can you do?** 
— " No great things I am afraid,** said the Che- 
valier. " I can keep house and go errands, and 
cook, — if there be anything to cook ;** for they 
had told him of their week*s fasting. ''Oh, I had 
forgotten, I have wonderful talent in mending 
old clothes, for example,** he said, displaying 
the rents in his coat from top to bottom. 
Every one laughed ; but, on examination, it 
was found to be well darned all over. " That 
is the only accomplishment of which I have 
hitherto made use — set me to work, perhaps I 
shall develope some others.** It was agreed, 
for the present, that he should employ himself 
on the remains of his coat, and confine him- 
self to doing the bacd ^otV ol ^<& V^xofe^ '^sod 
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execute commissions, which were numerous and 
often wanted in a hurry. 

A few days afterwards, M. Fiddler kindly con- 
sented to give them, instead of the drawing-room 
they occupied, a smaller one adjoining a garden, 
which the Chevalier engaged to cultivate, and 
which, in due time, furnished them with fruit 
and vegetables. He cut and prepared the paste- 
board for boxes, and screens, and chimney-orna- 
ments, and watch-pockets, that M. de la Fere 
and his son made. Their works were much 
sought for in the surrounding country. The 
Chevalier took them to the neighbouring fairs, 
where he also bought other things cheaper than 
he could in the town in which they lived. M. 
de la Fere gave him a commission on all he 
bought and sold, which he in turn repaid them 
for his board ; and thus he began a little trade, 
which he conducted with great advantage to them 
all. 

Raymond occasionally accompanied him, and 
thus began to ^uniliarize himself with business. 
As for Madame de la Fere, she had soon so 
much to do that she was under the necessity 
of employing assistants, and at length took a 
shop, where people came for French fashions, 
and the Chevalier contrived with much diffi- 
culty to get new patterns regularly from France. 

When their circumstances had so much im- 
proved that they had no xeasoii \ft ^«Kt *». 
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second &8t, M. de la Fere said to Raymond 
and Juliet, ** My dear children, up to this time 
you have laboured for the common good, it is 
just that you should now work for yourselves; 
here is a louis d'or ; you know what use can be 
made of it ; use it on your own account." They 
took the money with a smile, and made so good 
a use of it, that they provided for themselves 
nearly all the time they were in a foreign coun- 
try ; and when M. and Madame de la F^, after 
a few years, returned to France, they found 
that they had acquired sufficient property to pur- 
chase a small part of tlieir estates which had 
been sold, and the Chevalier de Villon lived 
with them, being able to pay them liberally for 
his board. As for Raymond, he had acquired 
habits of industry, and a knowledge of business, 
and Juliet activity and economy. She had also 
learned not to close her heart to the misfortunes 
of others, which often happens to those who are 
occupied with their own sufferings. In the midst 
of these trials, and the painful situation in which 
they had been placed, Juliet saw how truly a 
small sacrifice might remedy a great misfortune. 
It was the louis d'or which had taught her this 
useful lesson. 
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THE LITTLE "SHROPSHIRE." 



Every one is, more or less, familiar with the 
beauties of a summer landscape, and there are 
perbape few persons, however closely "in popu- 
lous city pent,** who do not luxuriate, either 
in reality or imagination, among shady woods, 
green fields, or breezy heaths, on the periodical 
return of the dog-days. Cities and towns are 
then deserted ; the young and the old, by com- 
mon consent, hasten to lay aside the cares and 
incumbrances of artificial life, and seek in the 
&ce of nature a renewal of that freshness of 
feeling delightful to all, but perhaps best appre- 
ciated by those to whom it presents the two-fold 
charm of medicine and novelty. 

And yet I am aLnost tempted to believe that, 
to the real lover of nature, there are sometimes 
sights to be seen in the depth of winter that 
may vie in beauty with the bu^t^X. ^>^\si\s\&\ 

£ 2 
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day — a sunshiny morning after a thick hoar-frost 
—or an extensive landscape covered with un- 
trodden snow ; the former scene presenting to 
the eye of &ncy thousands of beautiful combinar 
tions peculiar to itself. 

" Towers, domes, pinnacles, and temples rise," 
as by enchantment, in a single night ; and then 
how delightful is it to watch the almost imper- 
ceptible destruction of these icy &brics ; to see 
them slowly melting away, and to mark each 
familiar object gradually resume its wonted form. 
All this is very delightful, and yet it can scarcely 
compare with the majesty of a wide extent 
of country buried in snow — the stillness — the 
uniformity — the lightness — the purity ; — a land- 
scape cut in marble ! Surely nothing can compare 
with this ; and yet how seldom will even the 
genuine lover of nature take the trouble neces- 
sary to enjoy this sight in perfection. Beaten 
roads must be forsworn, towns and villages 
eschewed, damp shoes disregarded, and devotion 
to appearances utterly set at nought. Such as 
can be content to make these sacrifices, may, on 
a winter day, see the fairest sight under heaven, 
and thus reap an overpayment of delight for all 
their previous trouble. 

It was in prosecution of this, my favourite en- 
jojrment, a few years ago, that I met with an 
incident which deeply interested my feelings at the 
time, and which therefore may possibly produce a 
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similar effect upon my young readers. I happened 
to be paying a Christmas visit to some friends 
in the country ; the fine autumn weather had 
extended, with little intermission, to the end of 
the year ; and on the beginning of a new one, 
when everybody began to despair of having cold 
weather at all, a deep fall of snow arrived — to 
set the matter at rest. Intense frost succeeded, 
which was, in its turn, followed by other snow- 
storms : so that towards the middle of January 
the country presented something of the appearance 
of a Lapland season, and offered the lover of a 
winter landscape as perfect a one as heart could 
desire. Such a chance was not to be lost, and 
accordingly, one bright af^moon (as time is mea- 
sured in the country) I resolved on taking a long 
walk. My friends happened to have a pensioner, 
whom they wished to see, living on the borders 
of an extensive Common, and thither we resolved 
to go. 

The snow was frozen so hard that the ground 
was perfectly dry ; the air was cold and bracing, 
and the sun, though not of sufficient power to 
melt the snow, added cheerfulness to the scene. 
Our way led through an ornamental Riding, bor- 
dered by fir-trees and ending on the verge of an 
almost interminable heath, whose only vegetation 
consisted of immense furze-bushes, with here and 
there a few stray roots of broom and heather. 
The prospect was extensive enow^ \o ^x^'bj '^^ 
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most insatiate lover of nature in her wildest 
mood ; but I looked in vain for the appeaimnoe 
of a human habitation ; none was to be seen, 
except a trim game-keeper's lodge, pretty and 
picturesque, but evidently of an order that placed 
its occupant far above want. I was told that 
the cottage of which we were in search was 
within a hundred yards of the spot on whidi 
we stood. I looked round on all sides, and at 
length a faint wreath of smoke, apparently rising 
from the ground, led me to the spot, and there^ 
down an almost perpendicular ravine of &ity feet 
stood half a dozen miserable huts. I could hardly 
believe that any one, from choice, could have 
fixed on such a site for a dwelling — but, alas] 
there is a poverty so extreme that no alternative 
is 1^ to it. 

We descended the bank, with much difficulty, 
by steps cut in the earth, and in a few minutes 
arrived at one of the cottages — it consisted of a 
single room on the ground floor, and was of die 
most miserable description. A ladder, instead of 
stairs, led to the loft or chamber above. The 
house was tenanted by a widow and her son, who 
seemed to possess literally nothing of this workTs 
goods, except three dmirs, a table, two pipkins, 
and a good provision of firing, stowed in ihe 
corner, but which half filled the room. The latter 
was a most wdcome si^t to us; a fresh fiigot 
was thrown on the hearth, a cheerful blaze soon 
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Sprang up i acd after our hostess and her visitors 
had spoken for a few minutes apart, she had lei- 
suie to give me some account of her mode of life. 
I found that all the cotte^es w»e tenanted by 
fiirze-cutters, — people who supply bakers with fud 
for their ovens, and who usually fill up their 
spare time by digging for sand, or working in 
the nei^bouring pits for fullers*-earth. The wa- 
ges for this kind of work are at all times very 
soiall, and at this particular season were unu- 
sually so; they were also in great distress from 
want of full employment. She said the huts 
wete built near to the byn'oad for ''convenience** 
—it Gould not be for die benefit of a prospect, 
for the only loew from the windows was a bank 
as high as the one we had descended ; and I 
could not help reraaiking aloud the extreme so- 
litude of the spot — its total seclusion — I could 
hardly help adding, — its extreme wretchedness. 
The poor woman, who seemed to possess the 
gift of a cheerful spirit, replied — " It might seem 
desolate to strangers in the winter, but, in the 
summer, the sheltered situation and the sweet 
smell of the furze made it quite pleasant" 

As I £€h there would be no kindness in 
^UBsaykig this o{»nion, we prepared to> take our 
departure; an4 had got a few yards from the 
Jbouae when we weme stopped by a young woman, 
who begged ** we would just step into Master 
Clarke's and speak a word oC c^mCcycX. \^ Vi& 
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poor lone children.'* It was already nearly dark, 
and we were about to decline the invitation, when 
the woman, who seemed to anticipate a refusal, 
stepping lightly before us, pushed open a door, 
and, then retreating a step or two, pointed to 
three children, who by the ^nt light of the 
fire we saw cowering round its embers, weep- 
ing bitterly. This was an appeal not to be 
resisted ; we therefore went in, and were about 
to make some inquiries when, on turning to 
shut the door, we saw, with no little horror and 
amazement, the dead body of a man stretched 
on two deal boards and covered with a blan- 
ket ; — a sight so totally unexpected and ap- 
palling struck us dumb for some minutes, during 
which time, the woman, with much circumlocu- 
tion, proceeded to make us acquainted vnth the 
following particulars : 

She said the deceased had resided in the cotp 
tage about fourteen years ; that he worked on the 
common, and had been a vndower for the last 
three years ; that he was too poor to support 
a housekeeper since the death of his wife, and 
that the family had been managed by the eldest 
of the children, a girl of ten years' old, with such 
occasional assistance as the neighbours could sup- 
ply. She added, that a few weeks previous the 
poor man had been seized with acute ague, which 
ended fatally, three days before ; as she believed, 
''Irorn want of suf&cieiit iio\\m\v\Ei£Qt and com- 
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forting things." The poor woman paused for a 
moment, and then added, " Indeed the neigh- 
bours did what they could, and took it by turns 
to sit up with him at night, but they were very 
badly off themselves, and John Clark, — poor man ! 
— had a high spirit, and did not, till the very 
last, apply to the parish officers for aid. The 
doctor," she said, ** was very kind to him ; and 
the Keeper, too, often brought him a rabbit ; 
but then the children looked on whilst he ate it, 
and he couldn't do no less than share it with 
them, for the poor things were dreadfully pinched 
for food." At this moment the suppressed sobs 
of the children burst forth, and they wept as 
those that refuse to be comforted. 

It is mercifully ordered by Providence that 
acute grief should not long press heavily on the 
heart of childhood ; and, thinking to divert it in 
some degree, I spoke cheeringly of their new home 
(the workhouse), and told them they would want 
no more, and that, if they were good and kind 
to each other, God would be a father to them, 
and raise them up friends who would care for 
them. I was about to point out many advantages 
which awaited them, and which at present they 
^i;ere strangers to, when I was interrupted by a 
violent burst of agony from the eldest girl, who, 
in a paroxysm of despair, wrung her hands, and 
in a low, determined voice repeated " No, no, 
I cannot — I will not-^eat parish brecui^ 
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At this outbreak the woman, turning to my 
companion, said it was on this point she had 
lou^t her aid to talk the child into reason. 
She said that the overseers of the parish had 
been up to the house in the morning, and had 
given directions for the funeral on the following 
day ; after which the children were to be removed 
to the workhouse of Wavendon ; but that the 
eldest girl, who had been a most notaUe and 
obedient cluld hitherto, stoutly declared she would 
not ga She remembered, she said, ** her mother, 
when she was very iU — it was long ago — but she 
well remembered seeing her put her hand on h^ 
fiuher's hand, as he sat on her d3ring bed, and 
heard her say, 'John, you must work very hard, 
when I am gone, to prevent the diildren eating 
pari^ breaeL*"* She said she ''did not tbexi 
know what it meant, but that she did now, and 
that, indeed, indeed, she could not go to the 
workhouse or eat parish bread!" 

It did not appear advisable to argue the mait- 
ter with the child — necessity has no choice. The 
evening was rapidly dosing in, and we were in 
haste to be gone ; therefore, whilst my friend was 
speaking apart to the woman about the &mily, 
I put half-a^rown into the hand of the child, 
and we left the house of mourning with heavy 
hearts. Quick walking brought us rapidly home, 
and the rest of the evemng was spent in devising 
means for best assisting the destitute &mily. 
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The next day I returned to town, and a letter 
the following week informed xne, among othar 
things, that the two youngest of the poor orphans 
had been removed to their new home ; but that 
on the return of the cart which had con- 
veyed the body of the labourer to the grave, the 
Meat girl had mysteriously disappeared. The 
children said that their sister had followed the 
procession to the ax>ss-road, as they supposed, to 
see the last of dieir &ther ; that she cried very 
much ; that they themselves were very cold and 
did not go ; and when the neighbours came back 
she had not returned, though two hours had 
elapsed ; and from diat hour the child had neither 

been seen or heard of. 

* * * * 

About two years and a half £tom the time of 
this incident I was residing for the summer months 
in a cottage situated in the grounds of one of the 
largest market-gardeneis near London. As I used 
to spend mudi of my time in the open air, I gra- 
dually became much interested in the details by 
wbida. London is supplied with fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and soon became interested in the various 
operations that were going on. 

To a stranger, wh(de fiedds of gooseberry and 
currant-bushes, intersected by avenues of apple- 
trees, presents a very novel and agreeable sight; 
to say nothing of tlie same extent of st^iwherry- 
beds, the fruit of which is aent a ^\»XkiCfe ^ 
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reasoned with herself^ and that she did resolve on 
doing her duty and going to the Poor-house with 
her sisters and trying to get a place of some kind 
from thence ; but that when the neighbours had all 
gone to the funeral, and she was left alone with 
the children, her horror of the wotkhouse had re- 
turned : she added, that she followed the procession 
to the cross-road to see the last of her poor 
fisither, and that, having the half-crown in her 
pocket that I had given her, she suddenly deter- 
mined on making her escape, and trying to find 
her way into Shropshire, from whence her mother 
originally came, and where her grandmother was 
still living. She said she did not dare to return 
for anything, and therefore made her way across 
the common to the great north road, and arrived 
there just as it was getting dark. She was 
much frightened, and almost wished herself at 
home again, but that she walked on till she 
was quite overcome with fatigue ; and the first 
night crept into a cow-shed by the road-side and 
cried herself to sleep. She awoke, before it was 
light, very hungry, and pursued her way to the 
next village, where she got something to eat ; 
and on the second day, when she was quite 
foot-sore and heart-broken, a kind waggoner, who 
happened to be going within five miles of the 
hamlet in which her grandmother lived, compasr 
sionating her wretched appearance, allowed her 
to ride as far as he went. She said she 
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reached the abode of her relations drenched 
with rain and completely travel-spent. She de- 
scribed, with much feeling, the consternation of 
the aged couple on, her first arrival, and their 
iiibBeq[uent lamentations on hearing the fate of 
tier fiither and .the destination of her sisters. She 
laid tibat . the eld people were very kind to her-— 
anp^ied. her with- dothes, and that on the return 
pf ithe'iq[iriiig she "came op with some neighbour 
flhropahires to .work for herself;" — she added, 
llmfc Aof ' kept her among them, and gave her a 
Aniiwig A week as wages, and that this was the 
■ecbnd summer she had earned her own hving. 
Shie added, .she was very happy. 

I ' then ' inquired the present condition of her 
Mteny and was. grieved to learn that the eldest 
^ms in-thie Blind- Asylum at Wall worth, having 
lost her eye-sight by a Hash of lightning. She 
said that her sisters, with other children, went 
to glean in a harvest-field ; that they strayed from 
^le rest, and that a thunder-storm suddenly com- 
ijog on, they had not time to reach tlie shed 
where their companions bad found shelter ; they 
therefore sought refuge under a tree, and ere the 
storm was over a flash of lightning had split the 
tree and deprived her sister of sight forever. Tlie 
gentry in the neighbourhood had interested them- 
selves greatly on this occasion, and the best advice 
was obtained, but without effect ; but, she added, 
through their means the child was iec«vi«i vcAa 
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the Asylum, where she had been taught to weave 
sash-lines, make baskets, and do many other use- 
ful things. 

I need hardly say that this unexpected renewal 
of my acquaintance with the little orphan was 
agreeable to both parties. I could not avoid 
respecting the feeling of independence which led 
to the exertions of the child on her own behalf, 
although it was carried to a blameable extent; 
and I was pleased to have the story fully con- 
firmed by the women under whose cliarge she 
then was. They gave her an excellent cha- 
racter both for diligence and docility: and thus 
she lives, fulfilling her baptismal vow, by striving 
truly " to do her duty in that station of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call her." Are all 
my young readers equally in earnest in striving 
to do theirs? 



DAYS AT MY GRANDFATHERS. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF ''THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS.** 



" Tell us something more about what you did 
when you were a boy," said the children, as we 
drew round the sofa before the fire one evening. 
** Why,' said I, " really, I think I have told you 
everything. I have told you of our adventure at 
Spidenloft ; about the coal-mines ; about our 
school-days ; and about — I know not what I 
think you know my boyish history as well as I do 
myself.** " Nay, nay,** was the reply, ** you always 
find something fresh ; so pray go on.** 

** Well then, let me see ; have I told you of the 
days I used to' spend at my grand&ther*s ?** ** Oh, 
DO ! ** said they, clapping their hands, ** that will 
do! — Days at my Grandfather's I — that will do. 
It must be something very old-&shioned, and that 
is just what we like to hear.' ** Ix \^ ^^wx ^'fc 
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qountry at least, and that is what I like to talk 
of ; and what I wish you to learn to love, for 
the country is full of peace and beauty, and the 
love of it is connected with the best and purest 
feelings of our nature. 

" Well, you know where my grand&ther lived ; 
— ^it was at the Fall, below Heanor, a village of 
Derbyshire. His ancestors had lived there for 
many generations, and his son, now an old man, 
is living there too — the last of his race. When 
he goes, the family and the name go from the Fall. 
You know it is a pleasant place. It stands on a 
verdant lawn facing the south, near the bottom of 
a wide and extensive valley. From the front 
windows you see pleasant uplands running south- 
ward ; and at the top, from amongst trees, rise 
the tall, square tower of the church, and the tops 
of the village houses ; and behind, again, stretches 
away a fine expanse of the other side of the valley, 
showing its sloping fields and hedgerows, trees, and 
scattered farm-houses. The lawn aforesaid is a 
famous place for young Hocks of turkeys, guinea- 
fowls, and pea-fowls, wandering about in the 
summer months, and for mushrooms, which used 
to seem to spring up as {ast as we could traverse 
the field, and gave us many a chase in collecting 
them at morning, noon, and evening, in their season. 
Behind the house was the farm-yard ; and there 
were various dogs in their kennels, — greyhounds, 
and pointers, and spanieU, — ion sVvoo\vck%«jad cour»- 
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ing might be said to be, rather than anything else, 
the business of the Tantums for ages. And here 
was a fox in his kennel, too, which used to lie with 
his bright eyes winking and pretending to be asleep, 
to see if he could not beguile the fowls, by his 
apparent unconsciousness, to step within the circle 
his chain had made before his kennel. But they 
knew him too well ; they walked with the utmost 
composure on the very verge of the ring, but never 
in the smallest possible degree within it. And 
there were the pea-fowls climbing upon the trees, 
and the walls, and house-tops, and crying like great 
cats, but with voices of tenfold power. And there 
was the great goat, — about which I shall tell you 
presently ; and there were the cows, and the great 
strong bull, and the ferrets, with their red eyes ; for 
my grandfather had a rabbitpwarren, and used these 
little, lithe animals to go into the rabbit-burrows 
and catch the rabbits. And there was old Ralph 
the raven, that your Mamma has told you of, that 
carried off the silver spoons, and thimbles, and I 
know not what, from the house, and buried them 
in the thatch of the bam, — and that was afterward 
shot by a man at a fair, whither poor Ralph had 
followed SQme of the family. And 111 tell you 
what, there was a starling that had had his 
tongue slit with an old sixpence, and been taught 
to talk, and he used to sit in a sunny gutter over the 
kitchen door, watching the servant maid& ^\\i%\\i 
and oat about their work, andwoxAd ^,'''^^^ 
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Gibson, why don't you milk the cows?' or * Molly 
Gibson, you've left the gate open !' 

** Well, these things you may be sure occupied 
our attention, and caused no little excitement for 
many an hour ; and then the house was screened 
on the north by a tall wood, where the rooks built 
by thousands ; and below, this wood was again 
flanked by a plantation of dark fir-trees : and 
many a day's intense occupation did we find there 
in seeing the young rooks in spring shot with a 
cross-bow ; in running to catch them as they fell ; 
in climbing to get at them when they got entangled 
in the boughs of some of the lower trees. The 
trees that contained the nests were high, and full 
of tenter-hooks — there was no climbing them ; but 
tlie lower trees it was grand fun to mount, and 
shake their long boughs, where the dead rooks had 
lodged, and send them tumbling to the ground. 
That wood in spring was full of primroses, and 
such is the force of associatic^n, that I seldom see 
primroses without thinking of rooks, or hear rooks 
cawing without seeming to smell primroses. And 
all amongst the low boughs of the fir-trees there 
were throstle and blackbirds' nests in spring, almost 
without end. Well, you may be sure this old 
bouse of the Fall was a tempting place to us when 
we were children. I used to go and stay there for 
a week or a fortnight at a time ; and, as it was only 
about half a mile from home, I could run up there 
any time. My grand£alViet Void oti« wni,«sAVi!t "««& 
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a great sportsman, and was the person I have told 
you, on a former occasion, who used to take his 
gun in spring, as an excuse, and go a bird's-nesting 
with us through the lanes and woods for miles 
round ; and we were very fond of running about 
with him to see him shoot, and to carry his bag for 
him in the shooting season, full of hares and par- 
tridges ; and sometimes of winter birds, snipes, 
woodcocks, wild ducks, and such like things, till 
we could hardly move under them. The old gen- 
tleman's sporting days were over, but he was very 
fond of telling us of them ; and he used to take 
his two sticks, and hobble out with us into the 
tields to show us pewits' nests, and young pewits, 
and fire-tail nests in the holes in the walls of the 
bam ; and to tell us how huge flocks of small blue 
pigeons used to come sometimes in winter, and 
cover all the roofs of his buildings, as thick as 
possible. * But,' said he, ' I don't know how it is, 
they don't come now-a-days.' And then he took 
us to the brook which run winding along the bot- 
tom of the field at the back of his house. A 
beautiful brook it was, turning and winding here 
and there, all under the shade of alders and willow 
trees, and great bushes of hawthorn, and hazles. 
I say, it was a delicious place ; for the water, in 
some places, went chiming over the gravelly bot- 
tom ; in others settling into deep pools beneath 
the overhanging roots of great trees ; and in others 
spreading itself out in the suns\uiie,V\\X\Q^x\.^Viic^ 
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about it to keep off the open day, but between 
green sloping banks which it was delightful to rest 
upon. 

** I think there is a world of pleasure in such a 
brook as that. What a quiet, yet deep, delight 
there is in lying, on a warm summer day, and hear- 
ing the waters run with a silvery, lapsing sound, 
and seeing it throw little circles of light on the 
bank and the boughs above it ; and to see the little 
shining flies, with their long legs, marching about 
on its surface ; and others, like little beetles of 
bright blue steel, all in one place keeping up a 
dance of such mazy intricacy as is wonderful. And 
to see the water-rats come peeping out of their 
holes, and plop into the water. And the fish dart 
past like arrows ; or come up out of some deep 
place all unconscious of your presence, and there- 
fore as full of a quiet laziness as possible ; balancing 
themselves on their slowly-waving fins, and come 
up to the very top of the water, in the face of the 
sunshine, and bask in it with an evident and intense 
delight ; and then turn slowly down again ; or, at 
a glimpse of you, go off with a jerk and a dart 
inconceivably swift. Ay, and to see the great pike 
lie basking on the water as still as a floating stick ; 
and see all the birds — the blackbirds and thrushes 
that always haunt such places ; and the little chiff- 
chaff, and the wren ; and the king-fisher, skimming 
past with a quick cry, or sitting with his red breast 
full oppoeite to you, on som« o\d, Tuxxdr^o^^ved 
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bough over the brook, watching for his prey. And 
here to fish and to bathe ; to splash into some place 
deep enough for fun and not deep enough for dan- 
ger, some half dozen of you, laughing, shouting, 
leaping, frisking, splashing and dashing and rioting 
■ — oh! that is glorious game on a summer^s day. 
Yes ! there is a world of pleasure in one of those 
old brooks ; and one might write a whole paper on 
it ; but i was only going to say that the old gentle- 
man took us there, and showed us where, when he 
was a boy, he saw something, a little round thing, 
shining and twinkling in the grass ; and he fetched 
his father^s gun, — he so little, and it so big that he 
could hardly carry it, — and shot at that shining 
thing, and running to the place, he found he had shot 
— a woodcock ! and he showed^ us, again, where as 
he was walking with two of his dogs, they suddenly, 
and to his great surprise, started a fine buck, witli 
great branching horns, from a thicket. The buck 
plunged into the stream, and the two brave dogs 
plunged in after it, and held it down, and he only 
awoke from his astonishment by finding himself 
also in the water with his knife in his hand, and 
the buck slain. The old man's eyes sparkled as 
he told us how he ran and called to his men for 
help, and how they carried the buck home, and 
skinned it, and cut it up, and set up its horns on the 
kitchen wall, and there they are to this day. Was 
not this a good adventure ? But I must tell you of 
an adventure of our own at lViv& \^\qc^'— w^\. ^ 
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sham adventure, but a real one, — not such as I used 
to amuse my good grandfather with, as the old man 
sate in his easy chair — a set of imaginary occurrences 
that I cannot tell how they got into my head, but 
at which the good old man used to laugh amazingly, 
— as thus : * Grandpapa, as I was going along such 
a hedgeside, I had like to have found a hornet's 
nest ; and I went a bit further, and I had like to 
have found a snake ; and then I went a bit further, 
and i had like to have found a great gimlet.' The 
old man's amusement at these cock-and-bull stories 
of a boy, probably gave the stimulus partly to 
invent them, and probably to relate what I had 
some sort of childish apprehension that I might 
find. But our real adventure was this. 

" We used to go, several of us, to catch fish in 
the brook, by lading out a pool. That is, we got 
spades, and, stripping off our clothes, we went into 
the brook, and made a bank across it with turf and 
stones and earth, completely cutting off the stream, 
and damming it up. This was done just above 
some deep pool where we supposed there were fish. 
We then made a bank across below the pool, and* 
with a kind of basket, there called a wisket, we set 
about, and laded all the water out of the pool. 
You may be sure we worked away famously. There 
we were in the stream, naked as frogs, and smeared 
all over with clay, like brickmakers ; and no time 
was to be lost, lest the weight of the stream above 
should break down our embaxiVjucnX^ ^xkd every 
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now and then it began to give way ; and the boys 
set to watch it, and keep it up, cried out for help, 
and then away we had to run, and dig, and pile up 
fresh turf, and strengthen our mound, and then 
turn again to our lading. As the water began to 
get low, and we began to see the fishes, we were 
full enough of bustle and glee. The bankers and 
the laders could not be kept to their work, but came 
to run after the fish, and there was pretty scram- 
bling and catching at the slippery fishes, that darted 
about from one side to the other of the pool. 
Sometimes we were running over one another ; 
sometimes we came slipping down in the mud, and 
plumping over head in the slushy water ; and while 
we were all so busy and so full of laughter, in 
would come the water with a great burst and half 
drown us, and we had our bank to build up and 
our lading to begin anew. But when all these 
frolics and accidents were over, and the pool was 
nearly empty, then there was glory and joy over the 
great fishes that flapped their tails and tried to 
escape us, but could not ; we carried them out with 
shouts of exultation, and put them into the baskets. 
** Well, we had been thus engaged one fine sum- 
mer day, and with our baskets full of fish we 
climbed up the bank of the brook, let in the water, 
and, after washing ourselves well, prepared to put 
on our clothes, when, behold! — where were our 
clothes? There had been a thief! Hats and 
jackets, and stockings, and shoes, ^ete ^tv^ V| 
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had alleviated, as far as possible, the sufferings 
of his widow, and finally she had bestowed 
a mother^s care upon his child, when its own 
mother was no more. Her affection for Louis 
was of a different and far tenderer nature : for 
Antoine she would willingly sacrifice all her little 
pleasures and amusements, but for Louis she 
would gladly have laid down her life. She felt 
this difference in her sentiments, without attemp- 
ing to ansilyze them ; while it influenced her 
conduct to an extent of which she was not 
herself aware. Towards Antoine her behaviour 
was always frank and affectionate, as was autho- 
rized by the relationship which, for so many 
years, she believed to exist between them ; their 
actual position was entirely forgotten in their 
intercourse, and failed to place that restraint upon 
her manners which she thought was required by 
propriety towards a young man who was wholly 
unrelated to her. But the first sound of Louis' 
voice reminded her that he was not her brother, 
and the constant monitor within her breast 
rendered her conduct towards the two brothers 
so different that poor Louis thought himself 
almost an object of aversion to his pretty foster- 
sister, — endured, perhaps, as the son of her 
bene&ctors, but for his own sake shunned and 
disliked. It is no wonder if, conceiving his 
presence to be disagreeable to her, he should 
f rather avoid her compaxi^, axA \)a>;y& ^>ax. \\i 
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vestments from those that were lef^ and send him 
to give notice of our misfortune. But then came 
the strong conviction of the anger of our rela- 
tives, and the scoldings and the thrashings, for 
some were poor lads, to whose parents a suit of 
clothes was no trifle. At this idea another general 
crying ensued, but it was of no use. Night was 
coming on — the air began to grow cold, and go we 
must We therefore put on such odd things as 
happened to belong to us. One comparatively 
happy fellow had a shirt, another a pair of trousers, 
a third a jacket, and another a pair of stockings, or 
perhaps an odd one, or a pair of shoes only. I 
shall never forget the wretched figure we cut, and 
the wretched faces we had, all red and smeared with 
tears that we had nothing wherewithal to wipe 
away, as we set out on our homeward road. We 
were truly a weeping and self-accusing company, 
and full of fears of what was to follow. But when 
we drew near the Fall, and our apprehensions were 
growing awful, what did we behold ? Truly, no- 
thing less than the assembled household, all at the 
door watching for us, and all in one great roar of 
laughter. The old man was sitting in a chair, 
placed for him on the lawn, and was laughing till 
tears ran down his cheeks. My grandmother was 
obliged to hold her sides, and the great Buck Tailor, 
as we called him, the man with the flat nose I have 
told you of on a former occasion, stood in the midst 
and laughed louder than all! YfeW, at. \)(v^^v^\ 
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of this we all shrunk together of a heap, and I 
cr3ring fisister than ever; but the more we < 
the more they at the house-door laughed, til 
shrewdest of us b^an to suspect the truth — tl 
was a joke of somebody's ! and so it proved ; fo 
sently, the Tailor went into the house and cam 
with jackets and trousers, and hats and hose, hai 
like a trophy, on a broom, and then they lai 
again, and then we gave over crying and beg 
laugh too. And it was an odd scene enoug 
about a minute. For, in the excess and rew 
of our feelings, we still stood altogetlier and k 
at one another ; and for one moment we were s 
and then for a moment we all laughed tog 
again with tears on our faces, and then as sud* 
stopped, and then laughed again, till the 1 
reached us with his trophy, and another man 
after him bringing the rest of our clothes ; ar 
soon sorted them out, and slipped into them ii 
quick time. The Tailor had played us the 
He had been passing in the midst of our fis 
and seeing us too intensely occupied to notice 
thing else, gathered up our clothes and took 
to the Fall, where theyall entered into the jes 
waited the event. I will venture to say no o 
the group has forgotten it to this day. But, 
was odd enough, when our merry friends beg 
say * Where is the fish ? what have you done 
your fish? have you lost your dothes, and 
Ssb, and your senses, a\tA^e\2ck<^tV \l ^aft i 
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that, in our grief for the loss of our clothes, we had 
left the fish behind us, and they might have been 
stolen too. 

"' WeU, I think that was an adventure now. Shall 
I tell you another? 

** It was a great delight to us, while at the Fall, to 
go with the labourers into the fields, and see them 
at their work ; — to go into the hay field, and com 
field, and to see the men ploughing, and the rooks 
come and settle down in the furrows behind them to 
pick up the worms and grubs that were turned up. 
The cunning rogues ! if a man had a gun in his 
hands they would not come within a field of him — 
the country people say they can smell powder — ^but 
they don't care a button for a ploughman ; they 
know he would not hurt them. But at us they 
cast some shrewd looks with their black shining 
eyes, and their heads knowingly turned on one 
side. 

** One day myself and an elder brother had got 
with a man cutting down some trees, and we were 
busy enough you may be sure. As he laid down 
any of his tools we laid hold of them in a moment 
and began chopping away with them. Now his 
mattock, now his bill, now hisiiatchet, were in re- 
quisition ; and he had commonly to say — * Now, my 
boys, I want this,* and * now, I want that' My 
brother had got hold of the axe, and was chopping 
at a bough near the ground, and I was «tocy^vci% 
down to look at the part he was cViopig!vik%, «xA va&v 
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saying, *it is nearly off!' when bang went the axe 
into my skull. Tlirough my white hat it went, and 
seemed to stick fast in my head, with a numbing 
sensation that was disagreeable enough. ' There,' 
said the man, * you've done it now, young master ; 
you've split your brother's head. By gar! what 
will missis say ? (for their mistress being a spirited 
woman, always came into their heads first on such 
occasions,) and what will your father and mother 
say V They 'U blame me for it, just as if I had done 
it myself. Thuck, thuck ! ' went the man with his 
tongue ; 'but this is a pretty job.' * He should take 
care of his head,' said my brother, in that natural 
anger which is the first feeling when an accident 
occurs, * why did he go poking his head just where 
I was chopping ? ' Just as he said this, the man 
lifted off my hat, and the blood in a moment ran 
down my face, and blinded me. The man clapped 
on the hat in a consternation, and said, in great 
haste, * Run, run, my dear lad, if you can run, to the 
house.' And I ran, and he ran, and ray brother 
ran, now no longer angry at the accident, but cry- 
ing as loud as he could, that he had killed me. 

** But it proved no killing matter. My grandmo- 
ther, who, oddly enough, was fo^id of dressing a 
wound, took off my hat, washed away the blood, 
and said, 'Oh, it is nothing;' and with that she 
thrust some lint dipped in brandy into the wound 
that made me scream, and leap, and spin about on 
the Aoor in an agony ten t\me& «>V^x^«t than that 
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of the axe. The wound in time got well. The 
old man said I had lost no brains out of it, but he 
thought got some put in, for he would be bound 
for me, not to put my skull in the way of the 
axe again. The wound healed, but the scar re- 
mains to this day. 

"Shall I tell you anything more ? Well, well, 
I am going on then. 

" As I sate by the fire with my head bound up, 
my grandfather said, ' I can tell you what hap- 
pened to me in that very field. I was coursing 
there with a couple of capital greyhounds, when 
we put up a hare which we called the Old Witch, 
from the number of times we had run her without 
being able to catch her. She was a remarkable 
hare : one with a back almost black in appearance 
at a distance. We could know her in a moment ; 
but our best dogs seemed to have no chance with 
her. She doubled and turned, and popped through 
some hedge, and was gone we never could tell 
where. We have since suspected that she ran into 
a drain or some such place, having discovered that 
when out of sight she was secure from the grey- 
hounds, and that if we had taken a terrier to the 
place where we had sprung her we might soon have 
traced her to her retreat. But be that as it may, this, 
day, when the dogs had put her up, and she was 
again about to give them the slip, a beautiful grey- 
hound suddenly leaped the fence in the fac^ Q^Vv^\^ 
turned her, and caught her in a mom^wX.. \ ^«v^. 
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up, and did not know which to admire most ; the 
fine old hare which had given us so many a chase, 
so large of size, so ruddy on her sides, and her back 
thickly clothed with such a dark and curly fur ; or 
this beautiful dog, certainly the most beautiful I 
ever beheld. It was so fully and yet so finely grown ; 
its limbs so well knit and yet so graceful ; it was 
without spot or dash, as white as snow. It did not 
really look like a dog of earth, but one dropped 
out of heaven, or at least, out of some ethereal 
region just at this critical moment. It was such a 
dog as one might imagine following the footsteps 
of Diana, or of the Queen of the Fairies ; or if of 
any mortal dame, only of some young, gentle and 
pure maiden of princely birth. I looked over the 
hedge to see with whom it had come ; there 
was nobody, and the dog came and &wned and 
smiled, — yes, smiled upon me, for it arched its 
graceful and snowy neck and laid down its fine 
silken ears close to its taper head, and its 
eyes were as smiling as those of any human 
being. The dog went with me the whole day, and 
every fresh course only increased my admiration ; 
in every one he liad the advantage, and not a hare 
was started but was killed. I brought the beautiful 
creature home, and every body admired it as much 
as I did. It staid with us some weeks. Every day 
I expected to see it advertised, for somebody must 
have set great value upon it ; but I never saw or 
beard any inquiry aftei it. It a^^ared to me sent 
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out of some charmed region for my particular be- 
nefit, and was as gentle and affectionate as it was 
agile and strong. But one evening, as it lay on the 
kitchen hearth basking before the fire, your uncle 
stooped down to pat it on the head, and it made a 
sudden spring and bit him by the hand. He was 
surprised and chastised it, but suspected nothing. 
Days went on, and no fresh instance of such 
snappishness occurred, when one of the maids 
came running in from the yard, saying she had 
seen the dog biting the pigs in the sty, and 
snapping at the cows in the yard, and she 
thought he was going mad. When you recol- 
lect that it had bitten your uncle, you may be 
sure we were very much alarmed. We caught it, 
and confined it, and waited with anxiety to see 
if any effect would follow to itself, or to the pigs 
or cattle that it had bitten ; and we did not wait 
long. The dog became raving mad, and was shot ; 
and soon after the pigs began to show symptoms 
of madness too. They turned sulky and refused 
to eat ; and in a few days such a scene was there 
as you never saw or heard of ; eleven pigs all in 
one sty, screaming and rearing on their hind legs 
and tearing each other with their tusks : it was a 
fearful and yet a ludicrous sight. The query was 
how to kill them. The general cry was shoot them ; 
but who was to shoot them ? My son had set off 
to tlie seaside, having had the place where h^ ^«& 
bitten cut out, and having undetgcktve «l x^^^ax 

6 
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coul'se of the then famous Ormskirk medicme. 
I was too much agitated to attempt to shoot, and 
the men were better hands at a rake or a fork than 
at a gun. But while we deliberated, Jack Barks, 
a tall hardy young labourer of a singular and daring 
temperament, and who wore his hair long, hanging 
on his shoulders like an ancient German, snatched 
up a clodding mell, that is, a great maUet with a 
long handle used for breaking clods on the summer 
fallows, and, without a word, walked into the s^ 
amid tlie rabid host of swine, and knocked them 
on the head, one after another. Never did i see 
such a sight in my life ; and we found the dog had 
bitten several horses and cows in the neighbour* 
hood which were obliged to be shot. I have had 
a horror of all strange dogs since then, however 
beautiftil they might be ; and that field, you see 
was more unfortunate to me than to you. You 
unde, however, never received any harm, and s 
fiur all viras well.' 

** This was the old gentleman's tale ; and now o? 
story of that goat I mentioned, and then goodb 
to the days at my ^ndfather*s. 

** I have seen many a goat in Scotland, in Wa 
and in Cornwall, but I never saw such a goat 
this — a most sturdy, mischievous, and tyranr 
rogue. He seems, to my recollection, to have I 
twice the common size of goats, of strong li 
and with a head as hard and solid as an anvil, 
stable-yard was hia propet p\«Ae,b\it he deten 
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to be every where. He mounted the walls and 
roofs ; now he was in the garden upsetting glasses 
and pots, and cropping just every thing that he 
should not And then he was in the kitchen, but- 
ting at the dogs on the hearth, drinking the milk 
or capsizing the milk-pails, or rearing up and smell- 
ing amongst the crockery in the cupboard with a 
very unceremonious nose, or browsing on a servant's 
white apron, or a crimped cap, or a frilled shirt 
as they dangled from the clothes-horse. He was 
wherever they did not want him, and wherever he 
was he was as certainly in mischief. If there was 
a noise at a distance it was sure to be the goat ; he 
had got amongst half the boys and dogs of the neigh- 
bourhood, fighting, butting, and retreating and 
assailing again with unconquerable spirit ; or he 
had got into some man's garden and overturned the 
bee-hives, or knocked down the ladder and broke the 
window. Women and children were frightened out 
of their wits at him, and he knew it, and hectored 
over them like a very bully as he was. As we re- 
garded him as a public enemy, we lads delighted to 
plague him. The kitchen of my good grandfather 
smoked, and to prevent this nuisance it was neces- 
sary, when the wind was in a certain quarter, to 
set open the door, but then a greater nuisance still 
would walk in— the goat. So to keep him out 
there was a loop of whitleather fastened to the 
latch, which when hung on the catch let Xlcve ^<c^\ 
stand open About three inches. 'NLx. C^^tvcotw 
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would come very officiously poking his nose in 
through this opening with a determined attempt to 
enter. It was a grand joke with us to pop the 
poker in the fire, and without making it so hot as 
to bum him, touch his nose with it, and he would 
dart off from the door with such precipitance, and 
such pitiful bleatings^for a goat dreads the 
very smell of fire — as made us laugh heartily 
at him. 

''But this was not all our fun with him. We 
used to get one of the men to hold him for us ; for 
if held by the beard, he would be the most pitiful 
object of cowering humility imaginable, and would 
bleat and lick the sides of his mouth, and be your 
very humble servant While the man held him 
one of us would mount, and then seizing him fast by 
the horns, apply our heels to his sides and make 
him gallop round the lawn at full speed. Many a 
brave ride have I had on him, and a brave smell 
did he leave on my clothes for months after. I was 
as bad as the goat himself in that respect. One 
day, however, myself and Harry Gillett, a lad of 
the village, saw him coming towards us, as if to 
repay us for all our sins against him. We were in 
the stable-yard, and the goat was in the rick-yard. 
We closed the gate that was between the yards, 
and having him on the other side, felt quite secure 
of him, the gate being a remarkably tall one. 
Gillett fetched the waggon-whip out of the stable 
and began to give him a taste oi \t «£,iqi9& \bA ^te. 
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when, to our astonishment, over he sprung at once. 
We flew into the stable, and I, luckily or cun- 
ningly, turned into the comer just by the door as 
I entered, but Gillett ran up to the manger, think- 
ing to climb into the hay-rack ; but the goat was 
too nimble for him, and caught him between his 
horns and the manger, butting him up against it 
with his hard sledge-hammer head with such force 
as made him cry out lustily, and even put his life 
in jeopardy. As the goat had run in, I had run 
out, and given the alarm to some one who came to 
his rescue, but not before the goat punished him 
for all his insults to him. In future we kept at a 
safer distance from him ; and he, in fact, became 
the terror of the whole neighbourhood. 

** He would, every now and then, make his appear- 
ance in the village ; and the moment he was seen 
every soul got into his house, and every door was 
closed. He was the tyrant of the street: he 
stalked up and down, and looked about for any 
possible chance of doing mischief. He fought the 
dogs, he chased the hens, he attacked every man, 
woman, or child that appeared. I remember him 
one day coming suddenly into the village. At the 
sight of him every body ran into their houses, ex- 
cept an old woman, who in a moment he knocked 
down, and took his stand upon her. The poor old 
creature cried out loudly for help, but no help 
appeared. All cried * Help her, \\e\^ Vvet \ ^^'^^ 
hekiUedl* but no one had h\mse\£ iXv^ eo\3crau^<iX» 
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assail such an enemy. At length a baker, a goc 
natured fellow, a funny fellow, a fellow of infini 
wit and merriment, plucked up chivalry enou 
to encounter him. He came forth with a grc 
pole, and rushing at the goat, hit him a bl( 
on the head which would have broken any sku 
except such a head as stood on that vagabon 
shoulders. It had no more effect upon him than 
make him take a great leap and a butt at the baki 
which sent him on his back to the ground, a 
made his rantipole fly some yards from him. T 
goat now took his stand on the baker, and was t 
unquestioned conqueror and tyrant of the pla< 
The baker now in his turn cried for help ten tin 
louder than the old woman, who had gathered i 
her crazy limbs, and with many a wild glance sc 
backward from time to time, and many a gro 
both of pain and fear, made her escape into t 
blacksmith's shop; the baker cried for help, a 
there were plenty to hear him, but none to resc 
him. Who would tempt his fate ? the very bak 
that cried for help was a living warning against su 
rashness. It was for some time a very nice qu( 
tion what was to be the end of it. The blacksmi 
wished he had his great hammer at his head, b 
he never offered to take it there. Poor old Hanni 
Sales, the old dame who had escaped, kept ci 
ing — * For God's sake help the poor man ; he I 
saved my life, and now he'll be killed himse 
you help him?' ' 'WYiy, \i€V^ \3MSi ^wsx^"^; ^ 
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the blacksmith, * if you like it, Mrs. Sales ; my 
life is as dear to me as another man's.' The barber 
wished he had his razor at his throat, and the 
tailor lifted up his sleeve-board in both hands, with 
a menacing air, but never stirred a step. One 
neighbour called to another, * Do you turn out» 
Thomas, and I will ; the man must not be killed.' 
But not a door opened, and the poor baker began 
to groan piteously over his fate. When just as a 
shopkeeper had taken down an old rusty gun, and 
charged it with a pipe-head full of gunpowder and 
some good duckshot, and laid it on the lower half 
of his shop-door, and was taking a long aim, and 
would speedily have perilled the life of the goat, or 
the man, or both of them ; just as he was going * 
to fire, and would have certainly fired had he not 
been frightened at his own daring, there came a man 
up from the Fall in search of the intruder. He 
marched up to him, and seizing him by the beard, 
the swaggering conqueror was suddenly converted 
into a trembling and cowering slave; and was 
led away, making the most submissive bleatings. 

** This was the last hostile appearance of the 
goat in the streets of our village. My good grand- 
&ther was threatened with legal proceedings if he 
did not remove this terror of the country ; and the 
goat was condemned and executed. 

** Such was the history of this turbulent goat ; and 
if any one think that 1 deserved some ^\m\^xsv^\^\. 
for wjr teaziDg him, let him have lYie saXA-slyaicXXwv 
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of knowing that the goat executed retributive 
justice upon me after his death.** 

** After his death !'* cried the children, ** why, did 
the ghost of the goat appear to you ?" ** No ; but 
his head was set up between the forked branches of 
a pear-tree ; and diere happening to see it, more 
than a year afterwards, I attempted to take it down. 
I held it by the horns, and was thinking over all 
our old freaks, and how I used to hold by these 
same horns when he was alive, and gallop him 
round the field, when the head slipped out of the 
outer shells of the horns, and fell upon my foot 
with such force as lamed me for some weeks. 

" And so, my children, I have told you pretty 
well about the days at my grandfather's. Like all 
pleasant days, they soon hurried by. My good old 
grandfather has long been dead ; his son is now an 
old, grey-headed man ; the rookwood is cut down ; 
the rabbit warren is destroyed ; the old house is 
about to pass from the family it has sheltered sc 
long ; and the days at my grand&ther^s are but s 
name and a memory." 
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A SWINGING SONG. 



BY MARY HOWITT. 



Mbrrt it is on a summer's day, 
All tfarougjh the meadows to wend away ;- 
To watdi the brooks glide fast or slow. 
And the little fish twinkle down below ; 
To hear the lark in the blue sky sing, 
(Hi, sure enough, 'tis a merry thing — 
Bat 'tis merrier fiur to swing — ^to swing ! 

Merry it is on a winter's night 
To listen to tales of elf and sprite, 
Of coves and castles so dim and old, — 
Hie difflnallest tales that ever were told ;- 
And then to laugh, and then to sing, 
You may take my word is a merry th\\\%j- 
But 'tis merrier far to swing — Xq aVm^X 
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Down with the hoop upon the green ; 

Down with the ringing tambourine, — 

Little need we for this or for that ; 

—Off with the bonnet, off with the hat, 

Awav we go like birds on the wing ! 

Hi^er yet — higher yet ! " Now for the King!" 

This is the way we swing — we swing ! 

Scarcely the bou^ bends, Claude is so li^t,-^ 
Mount up behind him — there, that is right ! 
Down bends the branch now ! — swing him away ; 
Higher yet — ^higher yet— higher, I say ! 
Oh what a joy it is ! Now let us sing, 
" A pear for the Queen — an apple for the King," 
And we'll shake the old tree as we swing — as 
we swing ! 



MADAM FORTESCUE AND HER CAT. 



AN ILLUSTRATION OF THREE PICTURES DESIGNED 
AND DRAWN BY ANNA MARY HOWITT FOR HER 
BROTHER CLAUDE. 



PART FIRST. 

Within this picture you may view 
The cat and Madam Fortescue— 
And very soon you will discover 
That Mistress Pussy <* lived in clover." 



This is a nice, pleasant parlour, 
As you may see in a minute ; 

It belongs to old Madam Fortescue, 
And there she sits in it. 

That's the old lady 

In an old green tabby gown, 
And a great lace cap, 

And long lace ruffles han^n^ ^o^vn. 
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And that's Mr. Fortescue*s portrait 

That hangs there on the wall, 
In the thunder and lightning coat, 

The bag-wig and all ; 

Very old-&shioned and stately. 

With a sword by his side ; 
But it is many a long year now 

Since the old gentleman died. 

Thus you see the room complete, 
With a Turkey carpet on the floor ; 

And get a peep into other rooms 
Through that open door. 

But the chiefest thing in the room 

We have yet passed over ; 
The tortoise-shell cat, which our motto says 

" Now lives in clover ;" 

liCeaning she has nothing to do. 

All the long year through, 
Bat sleep, and take her meals 

With good Madam Fortescue. 

Only look, on that crimson cushion 

How 9oh and easy she lies, 
Jost between sleep and wake. 

Wilt half buttoned-up eyea\ 
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And old Madam Fortescue, 
She lifts her eyes from her book. 

To see if she want any thing, 
And to give her a loving look. 

— But now turn your eyes 

Behind this great Indian screen, — 

There sits Madam Fortescue's woman 
Very crabbed and very lean. 

She makes believe to her lady 

To be very fond of the cat, 
But she hates her, 

And pinches when she pretends to pat 

But the lady never knows it, 

For the cat can but mew ; 
She can tell no tales, however ill-used. 

And that lifiA. Crabthpm knew. 

So she smiled, and was smooth-spoken. 
And the lady said, " Crabthom, 

You are the very best waiting-woman 
That ever was bom ! 

" And when I die, good Crabthom, 

In my will it shall appear 
That my cat I leave to you, 

And fifty pounda Br^c»i% 
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"For I certainly think, Crabthorn, 
You will love her for my sake!" 

"That I shall," said the waiting-woman, 
"And all my pleasure will she make!" 

Now all this has been said and done 

This very day I am sure, 
For there lies the old lady's wiU, 

Tied up with red-tape secure. 



PART SECOND. 

*' New men new measures,'* as is said ; 
Now Madam Fortescue is dead — 
And the poor cat, as we will show. 
In little time doth sufibr wo. 



Now comes the second ' picture ; — 
And here we shall discover 

That the poor pussy now 
No longer lives in clover. 

For she gets now no cups of milk. 
Nor even a crumb of bread : — 

CroflB Mrs. Crabthom rules the Viovfflft, 
Now Madam Fortescue is dead. 
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And the fine crimson cushion 
Into the lumber-room is thrown ; — 

Only look at that poor cat, 
She would melt a heart of stone ! 



She may well look so wo-begon< 

Poor creature! that she may; 
And only think what kicks she has had. 

And nothing to eat all day! 

— This, then, is the dressing-room, 

Grand and stately you see; 
And yet everything in the room 

Looks as solemn as can be! 

The very peacock's feathers 
Over the old glass on the wall, 

Look like great mourning plumes 
Waving at a funeral. 

And that glass in the black frame ; 

And the foot-stool on the floor. 
And the chair where Madam sat to dress. 

But where she'll sit no more! 

Every thing looks as if some 

Great sorrow would befell ; — 
See, there's the old tabby gown 

Hanging on the 'waW\ — 
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And there's the lace-cap — 

But there's no lace-border on it ; 
And in that half-open box 

Is the dear old lady's bonnet. 

And there lie the black silk mits, 

And the funny high-heeled shoes ; 
And there the pomatum, 

And the powder-pu^ she used to use ; — 

But she will never use them more, 

Neither to-day nor to-morrow I 
She is dead — and gone from this world, 

As the poor cat knows to her sorrow! 

— But now through that open door, 

If you take a peep, 
You will see the great, stately bed 

On which she used to sleep. 

• 

And there rests her ooffin 

On that very stately bed ; ^ 

For you must clearly understand 

Madam Fortescue is dead! 

See now, in the dressing-room 

There sits the poor cat ;— 
Could you have thought a few days 

Would have made a dvaogj^ V^ li^CAX*^. 

H 
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See, how forlorn she looks, — 

In what miserable case! 
I really think I can see the tears 

Running all down her &ce! 

She has reason enough to cry, poor thing, 
She has had so great a loss! 

She had a mistress, the best in the world- 
She has -one now — so cross! 

There she sits trembling 

And hanging down her head. 
As if she knew misfortune was come. 

Now Madam Fortescue is dead! 

And look, there stands Mrs. Crabthom, 

With a rope in her hand. 
Giving to that surly fellow 

A very strict command. 

For what? — To hang the cat! 

"For then, Scroggin," says she, 
I shall still have my fifty pounds aryear-^ 

And what's the cat to me! 

" To be sure I promised Madam 
To love the cat like a relation,-^ 

But now she is dead and ^ne, 
Why, that's no s\^i&»£^»ci\ 
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" And cats I never could bear, 
And I '11 not be plagued with that ; 

So take this new rope, Scroggin, 
And see you hang the cat! 

" Be sure you do it safely, — 
Hang her with the rope double ; 

And her skin will make you a cap, 
Friend Scroggin, for your trouble!** 

Poor thing! she hears their words — 

She well may moan and sob ! 
He is an ill-looking fellow, 

And seems to like the job ! 

He will take the rope with joy, — 

He has no pity — not he! — 
And in less than half an hour 

Shell be hanging on a tree! 

PART THIRD. 

Now in this third part you will see 
The end of Crabthorn's treachery ; 
How she had cause to rue the day 
Whereon the cat was made away. 

See now, dear Brother, 

This is the great dining-hall. 
Where the company is assembled 

AA&r the funeral. 

h2 
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It is a very noble room ; 

But now we cannot stay. 
We must examine the old wainscot. 

And the pictures, some other day. 

See, here sits the company, — 
The heir and all the cousins ; 

The nephews and the grand-nephews, 
And the nieces by dozens ; 

And there is the lawyer 

Reading the lady's will ; 
You see how they sit listening, 

All of them, stock still. 

The lawyer he has jUst read 

To where the will said, 
" Mrs. Crabthom should have fifty pounds 

A-year till the cat was dead. 

" That fifty pounds a-year 
Should be left to her, to keep 

The cat in good condition. 
With a cushion whereon to sleep. 

" That as long as the cat lived 

The money should be her due ;" 
And the old lady prayed her, in the will, 
'' To be a loving gaacdaan «ii<^ \x>^ 
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''Goodness me!" cried Mrs. Crabthom, 

''The cat's dead I do declare! 
Who thought the fifty pounds a^-year 

Was for taking of the cat care? 

" She died of grief for my lady, 
On the third day and no other!" 

"You shall not be foi^tten, Crabthom!" 
Said good Madam Fortescue's brother. 

And with that up jumps Scroggin— - 

You see where he stands. 
Dangling the very rope 

In his great, rough hands; 

And moreover than that. 

To make it past a doubt. 
There's the cat-skin in his pocket. 

Which he will presently pull out. 

And he tells all the company 

Assembled there that day. 
How Crabthom had mis-used the cat 
And had her made away. 

Now if you should ask of me 

Why her death he did not smother, 

I can only say, bad people 
(Mea betray one ano^er. 
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There shell hold some quaint discourses 

With the pony and the horses ; 

Who, if bread and beans she proffer. 

Answer ** neigh,** yet take her offer ! 

(Thus do words and actions vary, 

F9>m ** Nolo Episcopari," 

To the ** noes" of love-wooed Misses, 

Which are, practically, ** yeses J*) — 

To the garden, or the gateway. 

If you go, she*U go too, straightway. 

To the pump if maid or man go. 

In a word, where any can go. 

Far about, or near as may be. 

There goes busy4x>dy Baby : 

And returning, breathless, rosy. 

With an apple, or a posy; 

Or, belike, with frock well draggled. 

Hair bewildered, feet so muddy, 

Rushes, — ^welcome, wild, and daggled,—- 

To Papa's own quiet study ; 

And among her various capers, 

Spoils his pens, and tears his papers : 

Then, for all her positiveness. 

Kisses him into forgiveness. 

Sometimes for awhile demurer 

(Any one may now endure her), 

She will settle in a comer. 

Quite as good as little Homer ; 

And admire tbe g|oigeo>aa CeataTos 

0£ some fine-ait dunia vd caN»^tQb% 



THE CONSCRIPT. 



A TALE. 



'* Farewell, my boy," said old Pierre Desfontaines 
to his son, a tall gauche lad of seventeen, whom 
the cruel laws of the Conscription were about 
to tear from his paternal roof; "farewell, Louis, 
— and remember, though thou art forced into 
the service of thy country, be not the less brave 
in her defence when thou art marching against 
the enemy." 

Pierre paused a moment, and then, laying his 
hands on the head of the blubbering recruit, 
breathed a short but fervent prayer for his bodily 
and spiritual welfare. After thus solemnly com- 
mitting him to the guardianship of a superior 
power, he retreated to permit his son to receive 
the adieus of the other membeta ol \tt& Wk^^< 
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His mother hung on his neck, bitterly bewailing 
the cruel fate which snatched her beloved and 
now only son from her arms to expose him to 
hardships, danger, and death. 

" I had vowed thou should'st never be a sol- 
dier, Louis, ever since thy brother Antoine was 
shot in battle. My poor Antoine ! I little 
thought, when he left us so gaily, and promised 
to return so soon, that the first news we should 
hear of him would be when his poor young 
widow came creeping to the door, with his last 
dying words to his father, begging him to take 
care of his little Antoine and its mother.' And 
little Antoine is a good boy," continued the poor 
woman, turning round to stroke the cheek of a 
fine child of about a year old, that leaned from 
the arms of a pretty young girl who carried 
him to receive his uncle's kiss, " but oh ! he will 
never, never be to me what my own Antoine 
was! And now they will take my poor Louis, 
too ; but don't marry, Louis, — don't marry and 
send back a poor broken-hearted widow, as Antoine 
did, to die under your father's roof. And remem- 
ber, my child, don't run into danger when you 
can keep out of it ; think of your poor father^ — 

At this moment the rapidly approaching roll 

of the drums warned the young soldier to hasten 

his departure. He embraced affectionately his 

mother and sister, and then received from his 

Ather his final benedicdou. 



■•ft. 
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her up in the way wherein a child of God 
should walk with him, in holy love and fear, 
humility and meekness. 

Such being the end and aim of Sir William 
and Lady Harford's parental solicitude, they 
were fond, but not doating parents, — not blind 
to the fiiults of their little daughter, though 
tenderly alive to every indication of good, every 
shade of improvement in her unfolding cha^ 
racter. And Clara was, on the whole, a child 
of fiiir promise and most engaging qualities, 
affectionate and docile ; lively, gentle, and sweet 
tempered; of quick perception, apt to learn, and, 
generally speaking, as diligent at her lessons* 
as she was full of mirth and glee and sportive 
invention during play hours. But having shown 
the bright side of the picture we must reveal 
its darker shades, and confess that little Clara 
had fiiults that awakened the anxious vigilance 
of her parents, in as great a degree as she was 
endeared to them by her engaging qualities ; 
and having taken upon herself the sole respon* 
sibility of her daughter's education, it was the 
ceaseless endeavour of Lady Harford to detect 
and extirpate every ill weed as it sprang firom 
the moral soil. Among those Christian graces 
which she laboured with prayerful zeal to implant 
in the heart and mind of her little daughter, the 
Jove of truth, next to the \o\% di Q[iA,TUDk«d fare* 
ttwst ; but here it ynA on ^iioa tnsjeX \sk^^«w»» 
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point that her chief itnxiety uTas awakened ; 
for Clara, though by no means an habitual 
liar, was deficient in that firmness and integrity 
of mind, which by God's assistance shuns all 
deviation from the straightforward and only 
safe path; and now and then through inadveiv 
tence, or surprise, or from the more culpable 
weakness of seeking to conceal an error com- 
paradvely triyial, the little girl was guilty of 
fidsehood, the more inexcusable as she well 
knew how tenderly lenient would be the parental 
diastening for a fitult honestly confessed and 
sincerely repented. 

Many and many a time had Clara wept 
bitter tears of shame and contrition on hev 
mother's bosom, when that tender mother, whose 
tears mingled with those of her erring child, 
reasoned with her on the heinousness of this 
besetting sin, assuring her, with a sad severity, 
yet fiiU of love and pity, that not only none 
bat "the pure in heart shall see God," but 
that he will turn away his &ce from those 
who speak '^with lying lips and a deceitful 
tongue." 

We must do Clara the justice to say, that 
on such occasions her young heart was sorely 
smitten, not only with a humiliating sense of 
her disgrace, but with remorseful sorrow, for 
huving so wantonly offended and ^<cN«i bi^ 
bmvenfy Father, and her \xcA. zsA VssrvD% 
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pareots ; and many and sincere were the pro- 
mises she made to them, and to her own 
heart, never, never, again to he found guilty of 
a fiuilt so heinous and contemptihle ; and Clara 
had so learnt to read her bible vnth the eyes 
of her imderstanding, that she was at no loss 
to whom to apply for strength to keep those 
good resolves which had been put into her 
heart by the Spirit from whom '* all good 
thoughts do come." That assistance which is 
never withheld from the faithful applicant was 
vouchsafed in such measure to the young Clara, 
that " as she grew in years, she grew in grace ;** 
and by the time she was ten years' old, had 
so successfully combated her besetting sin, that 
Sir William and Lady Harford fondly flattered 
themselves the propensity viras also eradicated, 
and too entirely remitted their former watch- 
fulness. 

About this time their little daughter sustained 
a great loss in the death of a &ithful and 
well principled woman, who had nursed and 
attended her from her cradle ; and a young 
person highly recommended, and apparently well 
qualified for the situation, was received into the 
fiunily in her place. Over this person little 
Clara soon obtained an ascendancy that she 
had not even sought for in the days of her 
predecessor, and most vuvbaL^^Uy it proved that 
the character Lady Hatfat^ \fflji x^i^ew^^ %xssssk 
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the late mistress of Martha Mason, had been 
given by that lady with such complete reser^ 
vations, as are too frequently resorted to by 
selfish, good-natured persons, of weak reUgious 
principles. Martha gradually ingratiated herself 
with her young lady, by a degree of complai- 
sance far exceeding that which had ever been 
shown to her childish whims and caprice, and 
still less to her failings, by faithful nurse Mary. 

And though the little girl never, in truth, 
became half so much attached to her successor, 
still it was a pleasant thing to be praised and 
flattered, and she could not but feel good will 
towards Martha, for what seemed to the simple 
child, her great good-nature; and as she disco- 
vered by degrees that Martha had her faults 
and failings, she fell into the habit of extenuate 
ing them, with the mental remark, " but then she 
was so good-natured!" 

It need scarcely be observed, that the daughter 
of so right-minded a mother as Lady Harford, 
was not permitted to converse familiarly with 
servants ; but having no governess, and Lady 
Harford's health not enabUng her to be at all 
times Clara's walking companion, it happened 
of necessity that the httle girl was sometimes 
accompanied by Martha while taking her daily 
exercise, besides being alone with her at the 
hours of rising and going to rest, and that of 
her midrday toilette. For some \m<& «S^^ ^^ 
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ittstaflation of her new attendant, Clara entered 
into little further conyergation with her than was 
requisite from circumstances, and consistent with 
that kindness and courtesy, which Lady Harford 
was as anxious to inculcate in her daughter's 
bearing towards inferiors, as to guard her from 
habits of vulgar, gossiping fisuniUarity. But by 
degrees, she suffered herself to be beguiled into 
Occasional deviations from this safe rule of pro- 
priety ; and at the end of a few weeks, cunning 
Martha had well nigh wormed into the confidence 
and companionship of her young lady. This was 
bad, — ^very bad : not only as such intercourse 
with an uneducated and mean-minded person, 
could not but tend to vulgarize the mind and 
manners of the little Clara; but, fiur worse, it 
tended to corrupt her principles, and deaden the 
feeling of moral consciousness. For Clara fell 
into error, knowing it to be one ; conscious that 
she was disregarding her mother^s caution, and 
disobeying her injunctions. Conscious, moreover* 
that although not being interrogated up<»i the 
subject, she had as yet uttered no actual denial 
of her intimacy with Martha, she was not the 
less guilty of deceit in thus tacitly imposing cm 
Lady Harford's unsuspecting confidence. Oh I 
what a fearful — ^what an awfiil thing, if we could 
but see to where it leads, is the first st^ in a 
tiVe path! Sctii^ifiXL^ «^«akixi^ and rdla- 
ly- to possible coDseG^eDCfi&t ^^"(^ ^a^ "c^sk 
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trifling sins. Tbe small worm that bores its way 
through the timbers of a noble ship, is in itsdf 
an insignificant creature ; but the end of its 
contemptible labours, like snudl sins unresisted, 
is destruction. 

Step by step, little Clara was led on, fiom 
concealment to artifice— from disobedience to un« 
truth ; that old besetting sin against which she 
had resolved and struggled so commendably, 
that her fond parents believed the evil habit 
to be quite conquered, and now relied with 
perfect-— too perfect confidence in their child's 
veracity. 

The keen eye of maternal affection had early 
detected in Clara a leaven of vanity, of which 
the love of dress was a natural concomitant ; and 
Lady Harford had wisely laboured to check the 
evil tendency, nQ|. only by timely rebuke and 
reasoning, but by restricting her daughter's toilette 
to a style of elegant simplicity, excluding all 
ornament and superfluity. The little girl's love 
of finery not amounting to a passion, she was 
perfectly contented with her plain white muslin 
frock and uncurled glossy hair, parted back from 
the forehead in two silken braids, and fiistened 
at the back of her head with an unomamented 
comb, except on certain occasions of comparison, 
when two little cousins, girls of her own age, 
accompanied their mamma to Harford Park^ in 
tbe full blown paraphemaWa o£ Vd£osiV %^usc^^ "cf^ 
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to be distinguished from womanly display in one 
day of unwholesome precociousness in all things. 
Many a longing look did little Clara steal at 
her cousins* silk dresses and curled ringlets ; how 
she envied them the privilege of undergoing 
nightly, when slumber was weighing down their 
young eyelids, the dignified and dignifying pro- 
cess of a half-hour^s torturing into curling papers ! 
And then their ears were pierced already, and 
they wore ear-rings that "glittered so beautifully 
among the curls." Poor little Clara put up 
her hands unconsciously, with a sense of morti- 
fying inferiority, to her own unringed and 
unringleted ears, as she uttered these remarks, 
while undressing for bed, in Martha's sympa- 
thizing ear, — " And such sweet gold chains! 
Oh dear ! and mamma has got so many ; if she 
would but let me wear one tf them, just while 
my cousins are here." " And I am sure I cannot 
think what my lady means by dressing you so 

. mean, Miss Clara," chimed in the sympathizing 
handmaid. " I declare it goes to my heart to 
see the difference between you and the Miss 
Marchmonts ; and you would beat them out 
and out for beauty, if you was but dressed like 
them and other fashionable young ladies. I am 
sure I should not think nothing of the trouble 
of papering up this sweet dear beautiful hair in 

dozens o£ curl-papers, \? la^ ^aA^ \\ttd not such 

odd notions." 
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Clara looked grave for a moment, when she 
heard her dear, excellent, lady-like mother 
accused of " odd notions " by the vulgar pre- 
suming menial ; but she sighed and stole a 
sidelong glance at the looking-glass, and was 
quite ready to believe that Martha was right 
(though she said what she ought not, in the 
warmth of her zeal) and that the small hce 
reflected in it, would be quite as pretty, at least, 
as cousin Ellen's, or Adelaide's, if it were but as 
advantageously set off. 

Poor Lady Harford! she little dreamt, she 
little thought what mischief was at work, when, 
having listened to the nightly orisons of her 
beloved child, and quitted her with a tender kiss, 
and still more tender blessing, and an injunction 
to go immediately to bed, she believed her to be 
already locked in 4die sweet slumbers of inno- 
cent childhood, the^ast waking words of prayer 
and praise yet breathing from her half-closed 



Harford Park was within a short walking 
distance of a small country town, to which it was 
a great treat to Clara sometimes to accompany 
her mother, when she went thither to make an 
occasional visit, or a few trifling purchases ; but, 
when sent out for exercise, attended only by 
her maid, her walk was of course restricted to 
the large and pleasant grounds, and Martha had 
been strictly enjoined never to take \vet '^Qxai^ 
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lady beyond the Lodge gates, especially in th* 
direction of the town. 

Now this prohibition by no means fell in witl 
Mistress Martha's liberal notions and excursi^i 
tastes; and without, in direct words, proposini 
the infringement of it, she soon managed U 
make Clara feel herself aggrieved and shacklec 
by that slight restraint which hitherto she hac 
never even wished to overstep ; and, at length 
when she had drawn on the poor fiiulty littk 
girl to the point convenient for her purpose, she 
feigned to yield to her entreaty (which had, in 
&ct, been comprised in the form of a wish only] 
and it was arranged that they shofUd pay a 

stolen visit to the town of > " the firsl 

time they could manage it nicely, without beio| 
missed." 

How vulgar, and how Vulgarising a thing u 
deception! How destrucd^ to self-respect a 
consciousness of duplicity ! But a few wed{£ 
earlier, Clara would have been shocked and dis- 
gusted at the confidential fiuniliarity and low-lifed 
language of her attendant, who had the cunnii:^ 
to mince her words with such prim precision in 
the hearing of Lady Harford, but had long in- 
dulged in full freedom of speedi with her young 
lady. Clara would formerly have felt the want 
of reject evinced towards heiself by Martha's 
Bippant vulgaiity ; but now, though she now 
and then took it u^u \v«c Xo ^xt^^ ^ ^ c^ 
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gnomiar, slie found excuses for the license of 
speechr and even for die breach of trust, of 
which she well knew Martha to be guilty, and 
smoothed all over with the universal salvo — " But 
then she is so good natured ! " 

** A hicky opportunity,." as Martha termed it, 
soon presented itself — the only one that coi:dd 
now occur before Lady Harford and her dau^- 
ter took their departure for a watering-place in 
the same county, to which they were to be 
followed in a few days by Sir William ; who, 
hairing much business to transact with his stew- 
aid, and some connected with his duties as a 
nuigbtrate, was unable to travel with his fiimily. 
Hiere was to be a dinner-party at Harford Park 
the day preceding that fixed on for the journey, 
and the time chosen by Martha for their expe- 
dition was tliat when Sir William and Lady 
Harford, and their guests, would be (as she 
degantly expressed it ) " safe and snug at dinner." 

The well-tutored Clara having expressed a wish 
to be excused from appearing in the drawing-room 
circle before dinner, that she might enjoy her 
last evening at home in a long ramble through 
the grounds, and in watering the flowers in her 
own little garden, was readily indulged by her 
fond and confiding mother, who only bade her 
be carefol not to overheat herself and to return 
to the house in time to make her curtsey to 
ibe guest9^ before she letiied to \Md^. CNaan£<^ 
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heart smote her as she listened to those gentle 
words, and felt the tender kiss by which they 
were accompanied. The colour flushed over her 
very forehead, and tears were almost in her eyes, 
as she hesitated and turned to throw her arms 
about her mother's neck, and kiss her again and 
again before she went. And if she had done 
so ; if her young heart had once more, at that 
critical moment, throbbed against the mater- 
nal bosom, its guilty consciousness would have 
burst out in tears and sobs, and remorseful 
confession. But then, — just then, — the door 
opened, and her evil genius, in the shape of 
Martha, appearing at it, the saving impulse was 
abruptly checked ; and she hurried out of the 
room, with downcast eyes and a troubled eager- 
ness, far differing from that light-hearted gladness 
with which she had been used to bound away, 
like a young &wn, to blameless and permitted 
pastime. Alas ! the inward monitor was soon 
silenced by the blandishments of Martha, who, 
having made herself as fine as pink ribands and 
long ear-drops could make her, proceeded to tie 
on her young lady's white tippet and simple 
cottage bonnet with a running accompaniment of 
condolence on the unaccountable meanness of 
disfiguring " the dear sweet child after such an 
antick dowdy fashion." 

As they passed liad^ Hatford's chamber, the 
door of which had lemaMaed. «l^tti, ^X^sssv ^^^ \^ 
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it, dressed for dinner, Clara's eye was attracted 
by a beautiful gold chain, which her modier had 
worn that morning and had left suspended on the 
dressing-glass, from which her maid had not yet 
removed it. " Oh ! there *s mamma's pretty 
chain," cried the giddy little girl, '* do let me 
see how I look in it." Martha having ascer- 
tained the absence of the lady's-maid, smiled 
encouragement to the childish &ncy; and Clara 
having wound the rich ornament about her small 
throat, and contemplated herself a moment in 
the glass, was restoring it, though with a reluc- 
tant sigh, to the place from whence she had 
taken it, when Martha said, ** La Miss ! if I was 
you, I 'd wear it for a frolic ; my lady won't 
be never the wiser, nor the chain never the 
worse, and you look like an angel in it !" Wliere 
Martha had formed her ideas of angels in gold 
chains, we are at a loss to conjecture, but the 
comparison slipped so smoothly down the broad 
lane of Clara's vanity, that she was quite insen- 
sible of its absurdity, and too readily adopted 
the suggestion of the temptress. And away they 
went, and the Park was soon past, and the 
Lodge-gate soon left behind, and Clara found 
herself, for the first time in her life, beyond the 
safe boundaries of her home, without her parents' 
protection. When the thought of this first struck 
her, it brought with it a shrinking sense of her 
owD temerity and disobedience ; Y>\it 'NloxN^Cka^ osi^^j 

1.2 
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fauighed at such ** quahns of conscience " and soob, 
very soon, their iqpproadi to the town, the bustle 
of its one long street, the si^t of the shops, 
and the exciting novelty of her situation, abscupbed 
her whole attention, and confounded every feeling 
in a sort of agreeable bewilderment. 

Mistress Martha took e^ecial care to avoid, 
by a short circuit, two re^)ectable-looking houses 
at the entiace of the town, whose inhabitants 
night make some comment on Miss Clara's 
appearance there so unusually attended, and 
mention it to Lady Harford. But she took her 
to her own particular friend, the pastry-cook, 
who regaled the young kdy with a stale tart 
and a ^bss of ginger pop; while Martha just 
stepped into the back shop to whisper with ano- 
ther particular friend. Clara thought both very 
nasty, and would &in have declined the civitity, 
had she known how, and had an innate sense 
of degradation in acc^ting it ; but she felt coni- 
{used and ashamed, and quite at a loss how to 
conduct herself under circumstances so perfectly 
new to her. Glad enough she was to get out of 
the little hot sunny shop, where flies were 
buzzing in such myriads over and under the 
dirty Scotch gauze, and the flabby, frying rasp- 
berry tarts, and greasy cake^ it was spread to 
protect; and sticking in the dammy puddle of 
syrup ( raspbeixy vme^ I \> and a. soep-snds 
mixture^ cafled orgeat* ^Qivvei^ «i«k ^^ cfsvBftxu 
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From thence Martha (who seemed quite in her 
element) proceeded to a linen draper's, where, 
with considerate kindness, she perched her young 
lady *'to rest" on a high stool, while she giggled 
and flirted with the spruce shopmen, and turned 
over the finery on the counter. 

Poor Clara began to yawn and fidget, and 
doubt whether she might not have enjoyed her^ 
self quite as well within the prescribed hmits of 
the noble Park, or among the flowers in her 
own tittle garden ; and after one or two more 
poppings in to particular friends of the not at 
all particular Martha, glad was she to turn her 
&ce towards her own dear home, and right glad, 
on reaching the Lodge-gate, to step from the 
glaring, dusty road, into i the shady coolness of 
the fine chestnut avenue. 

This, her first adventure, by no means answered 
to the sanguine expectations of the young adven- 
turess ; and, more in disappointment than from a 
better motive, she half resolved against future 
transgressions of a tike nature. Resolutions so 
formed are ** unstable as water," for the Divine 
blessing is wanting to them, and it is more than 
probable that the disobedient child would have 
gone on, from error to error, but for the severely 
salutary lesson which was preparing for her. So 
long had they lingered in the town ; so hurried 
had been their return home, that Clara might be 
in time to make her appeaxaiM:e» «& csa^^voiKiiXs^ 



■x" 
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Lady Harford, that it was not till Martha had 
taken off her tippet and bonnet, and was smooth- 
ing back the ruffled braids of her fair silky hair, 
that a thought of the borrowed ornament occurred 
to either of them, and then Clara was fearfully 
electrified by Martha's sudden exclamation, ** Good- 
ness gracious! what's come of my lady's chain?" 
Both, stood silent for a moment, in utter con- 
sternation ; and then the little girl wrung hei 
hands in agony, and began to sob so hysterically, 
that Martha, in terror of the consequences of 
detection, applied herself to soothe and comfort 
her with assurances that the chain could not be 
lost; — it must have been dropped in Mrs. Patty- 
pan's shop — and there it would be as safe as at 
the bank; — or at Mr. Diaper's; — and if Mister 
Popkin picked it up, or any of the young men 
(they were all so remarkable civil), they'd run 
up to the Park with it at the time they shut up 
shop : but she would not wait for that ; she 
would go back and find it herself, that very 
moment. — "So now. Miss Clara I" concluded the 
admirable monitress, "let me first dab your eyes 
with elder-flower water, and put a good face 
upon it ; — walk into the drawing-room as if 
nothing had happened, and don't let my lady see 
anything ails you, for I am sartain sure we shall 
find the chain time enough to put it back before 
she misses it, and, the ^or^t come to the worst, 
you know nobody saw yoxx taJfefc \\. Xsmx. xafc^^sA.'S 
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would rather be cut to pieces than tell of you." 
Devoted Martha ! how disinterested were your 
professions! how touching your readiness to un- 
dergo martyrdom with obstinate fidelity! Clara 
was so affected by this demonstration of attach- 
ment that she promised, for Martha's sake, "to 
\eep her own counsel," instead of flying to con- 
fess all (as was her first impulse) in the arms of 
her indulgent mother. 

But the chain was not found— could not be 
found ; and the little girl went to-bed that night 
with a heavy heart, dreading the discovery of the 
loss, which could not fail to be made in the 
Qioming, when Lady Harford asked for her 
fiivourite ornament, the gift of Sir William. 

" Remember, Miss ! if you are asked about it, 
you have only to say you know nothing about 
it, and if you do but stick to this, you will 
never be found out," was Martha's last caution 
as she tucked up her young lady for the night; 
and when Clara awoke next morning, with 
recruited spirits, she profited but too well by the 
demoralizing lesson. 

" Did you go into my room yesterday morning, 
Clara?" was Lady Harford's first question to her 
daughter, after the morning salutation ; — " Oh ! 
no, mamma!" was the little girl's too ready an- 
swer ; "you know I was out with Martha." — "Yes, 
indeed, dear child!" rejoined the unsuspecting 
mother ; " I remember tVvat, \wX. ^q\)j^ \\. 
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poflsible-^vst possftde, jom migfat Imne foae iaHo 
my rooiB, and ful^red miA that jchain yeo med 
to admire so mudi, and mislaid it, for it » oo^ 
where to be found, and yet I am sore^ and 
HoEton seems suse alao, liiat I left it hanging 
<vi the toilet glass; — but go lo jour ixreakfittC, 
dearest! you cannot know anythiag about it* 

Oh ! the twinge Gara's heart gave her as ihe 
went to break&st with what appetite «he might. 

All seard) for tibie missiBg ornament was fruit- 
leas ; and early in the day, Lady Harford, with 
jber dau^ter and suite, set off £ot the watering- 

|>lace of . A lew ikys afterwacds they 

mere joined by Sir William, and scarcely had he 
embraced his wife and child, when {urodudng the 
missing chain from his waistcoat pocket, he 
restoared it to the surprised and gladdened 
owner. 

But the grave expression of Sir William's 
countenance checked Lady Harfovd's di)uUitioa 
of pleasure, and his own fice saddened bs he 
related the drcumstanoes connected with the 
restoration of the trinket. '* I heartily wish it 
had not been found,^ was tibe more benevolent 
than judicial observation of the kind-hearted 
baronet, "and well you may, my dear, when I 
tell you, that I have be^i compelled to commit 
that pooj little orphan, Susan Reid, as the 
undoubted thief.* 
" Susan Reidl** .esx^m»i il!a& «stesi»^«^\Aib^ 
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Harford; "Susan Reid steal my <^Bin! My 
dear Sir William, there most be some mistake; 
I could as soon suspect our own <;hM there; 
I caM pledge my life on the innocence of 
liiat poor little simple creature, who would be 
more thankful for the gift of a checked apron, 
than for the whole contents of my jewel-box.* 
But, alas! the proof had been so strong, the 
witnesses so clear, the girl's own statement so 
oonfosed and improbable, that no doubt of her 
guilt had remained on the minds <^ Sir William 
mid -a, brother magistrate who took part in her 
examination, and they had fdt it the more 
impezatiye to let the law take its course with 
this unfortunate creature, as several petty thefts 
had of Iftte been committed in the neighbour- 
hood; and only a week previous, a young giri, 
servant maid to a little shopkeeper in the town 
had been sent to prison for taking oKMiey from 
the till. It so happened that the shopkeeper 
in question was a constable, and the person 
who detected Susan Reid and brought her to 
the justice- room, where the magistrates were 
then sitting. She came into his shop t^t 
morning, he deposed ( it was in the morning 
of the day following Lady Harford's departure), 
to make some trifling purchase, and while rum- 
maging in her deep, well-stuffed pocket for 
halfpence to pay for the article, something 
^Uering was drawn partly out ^ ^<& ^^ic]^^« 
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hole, which immediately caught his eye, and 
reaching his hand over the counter, he pulled 
out what proved to be the fine gold chain he 
then laid on the magistrates' table, which was 
immediately recognized by Sir William Harford 
as the same he had presented to his lady, at 
the loss of which she had been so much char 
grined, when setting forth on her journey the 
preceding day. The constable went on to state, 
that on his asking the girl how this costly 
ornament came into her possession, and taxing 
her with having come by it dishonestly, she 
only looked frightened and stupid, and said she 
had found it where it was " morally impossible 
she could have found it, and so he had brought 
her, as in duty bound, before their worshipful 
honours.** 

" Frightened and stupid" enough she still 
looked, the poor friendless creature! not yet 
thirteen, and, seemingly, not half so sharp- 
witted as might be expected at that age, 
especially in one so daring in guilt But her 
i^parent simpleness was set down as consummate 
cunning by the constable, the overseer, and two 
or three other parish authorities (she was a 
parish girl) and most of the persons assembled 
in the justice-room. 

The substance of her confused statement 

amounted to this : that she had been employed 

all day (as was Ctec^uentVj xJaa casfc^ Xjtj \jadji 
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Harford's desire), at the Great House, on the 
dajr before my lady went away ; that she was 
returning home, late in the evening, to the 
workhouse at the entrance of the town, and 
being very tired and sleepy, and " not taking 
notice of nothing," she hitched her foot on 
something that lay upon the ground by the 
turnstile of a field that was a short cut from 
the Park, and stooping down to disengage her- 
self, she picked' up the chain, and put it in 
her pocket, hardly looking at it, she was so 
sleepy ; but she had some thought it must 
belong to some of the grand folk up at the 
Great House, and perhaps the housekeeper 
might know something about it, and she could 
ask her next time she was sent for. 

It was proved that she was employed again 
at the Park but the very next day, why then 
did she not produce the chain, and tell her 
story to the housekeeper ? " Oh ! that was what 
she thought to do first when she picked it up ; 
but then she went home so tired, and to bed, 
and to sleep, and forgot all about it next morn- 
ing, and never minded it was in her pocket, till 
Mr. Hinton ketched it out in his shop.** This 
was all that was to be elicited from the girl 
after the most careful and patient investigation ; 
and confused and improbable as was her story, 
the magistrates would not have concluded on 
her committal but for the caatAue, w^^^oRfc ^^ 
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the upper housemaid in Sir Williaai's fionily, 
who made oath, without the slightest hesitation, 
that after Lady Harford left her room, dressed 
for dimier, on the day in question, the lady's* 
maid came to desire her to go into the chamber 
to remove the fragments of a water ewer, which 
had been thrown down and broken, and to dry 
and clean the soaked carpet ; but being particu- 
larly busy at the moment, she had sent Susan 
Reid in her stead, who was for some time ahne 
in the bed-roomy and about an hour after was 
dismissed for the night. 

" This evidence," continued Sir William, •* was 
flo conclusive, that no option was left us but to 
send the wretched giil to take her trial, and 
from the aggravated nature of the ojffence, I fear 
her sentence may be capited punishment." 

"Oh! no — no-HM), papar— dear papa! — don't 
let her go to gaol — don't let her be tried— don't 
let them hang poor Susan," was the almost 
shrieking exclamation which electrified the ears 
of Sir William and Lady Harford, as their 
child sprang from the comer, where she had 
been listening (paralyzed with horror), to her 
fiither's communication, and clung to his knees 
with a convulsive grasp, that, together with the 
agonized expression with which she looked up 
into his face, struck both parents with undefinable 
terror; and what were their sensations, when 
on tenderly sootlung and «QsieiK<)0>axvn% v^ \wBf!io< 
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her into a less turbulent demonstiatioii of compas- 
sion for the supposed culprit, the fearful and 
appalling truth burst forth, amidst a passion of 
tears and sObs, and inarticulate entreaties for 
forgiveness. 

Bitter were the tears, and sharp the pangs, 
that flowed down the cheeks and wrung the 
heart of that ofiemHng diild, as she thus knelt, 
and wept, and supplicated at her parents' feet; 
bat how short fell that passionate grief,— quick- 
ened thou^ it was bj remorse and terror,--of 
the deep^ the concentrated sorrow that fell with 
a cold crushing weight (as of an ice-bolt) on 
their hearts. Their child ! — their only child I— 
their precious — their beloved one ! She in whon^ 
next to heaven,, their souls were garnered up! 
whom they were training up hit heaven — to have 
done this thing ! To have been living with them 
— a living lie ! In their sight — in their arras — in 
their hearts ; — smiling in, their &ces — returning 
their caresses — and all the time # * # *. Ohv 
misery! indeed "too deep for tears'* — too great 
to be medicined by any but the Divine hand ; 
whose merciful intervention (there was still 
''balm in Gilead") had« by this exposure of her 
guilt, arrested the young offender in that decep- 
tive course,, whidi might otherwise have been 
persevered in tiU» heart and conscience becoming 
thoroughly corrupted and seared, the climax of 
tia. should he complete, ** w\ioaieL "wu^ S& ^^esdS^oir 
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Let the curtain fall upon this painful scene. 
On the heart-struck parent and the sinning 
child, we would say the repentant, but that the 
remorseful agony of her grief — half shame — half 
terror, had yet to be tempered by Divine grace 
before it could deserve the name of penitence ; 
but neither was that grace withheld, nor the 
tears and prayers of the afflicted parents offered 
up in vain. Their child was gradually brought 
to such a sense of her sinfulness and danger, 
that she became every day more ttnili/ humble 
and contrite. That spurious humility, which 
caring most for a good report in the sight of 
men, is in fact only mortified pride, gave place 
to "a repentance not to be repented of" — a 
shamefacedness lovely in the sight of God — 
sorrowing for sin — conscious of weakness — pray- 
ing against temptation — and resorting for aid 
and counsel in all doubts and difficulties, to the 
source of wisdom, knowledge, and goodness, and 
those best human counsellors, her pious, loving, 
and indulgent parents. 

It is almost needless to add, that the unprin- 
cipled Martha, after being severely rebuked and 
seriously remonstrated with, received the due 
reward of her faithlessness — her discharge with- 
out a character. Or that the poor orphan, 
Susan Reid, viras liberated from confinement as 
speedily as was compatible with legal forms, and 
more than compensated iox Vvei teta^Qtax^ ^>sx.\^s&^ 
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by being taken into the household of Sir 
William Harford, and in time promoted to be 
the attendant of the reformed, but ever repentant 
Clara. 



THE ENIGMATICAL GARDEN. 



BY MISS WOOD. 



Once upon time, — that time was the evening of 
a summer's day, — a large party of little people set 
out to visit ** the Enigmatical Garden.* This 
garden belonged to a whimsical old gentleman, 
who was fond of puzzling and pleasing young 
people; he made his garden renowned by an 
enigmatical description of his flowers. 

" Walk in, young folk," he exclaimed, as they 
approached the gate on which he was leaning — 
" walk in and see my pretty things ; mine is 
the most wonderful garden in England!" 

The first glimpse certainly presented nothing 

wonderful. Wild flowers and foreign flowers 

were growing together in rich profusion, but 

without any axTang|smei\t. The eccentric old 

man handed them the £o\k)imxL% caxaioi^^ ^\s& 
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flowers, and was much pleased when they dis- 
covered, by his ingenious devices, the names of 
their old acquaintances. 



CATALOGUE OF FLOWERS IN THE ENIGMATICAL 

GARDEN.* 

I. 

There's a Roman emp'ror in his pride, 
With the greatest virtue by his side. 
The flower that is part of a mouse, 
With another that covers a house. 

II. ^/ 

Here's the flow'r that falls from the sky, •. / , 
And the flow'r on which we can he, / \r / 
And another will shoot a man dead. 
And another will cover his head.^ .■— - 



/ 
/ 



'.•:.^^'. 



III. 

Of this flow'r of the field you can make a 

good dish. 
And wild in the woods you may find a fish ; 
An industrious flow'r, the vice of a city. 
Now form, amongst others, a group that is 

pretty. 

* The following are the names to the first rerse ; the solution 
of the rest I leare to the sagacity of my youn^ teadecsv— 
Valerian i Charity; Moii8e.£aT *, Yf ood^UwA* 

HI 
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ft</*' Here's an ill-temper'd flow'r, and one that is 
old. 

And one that is money that cannot he told ; 

A flow'r is there, that *s a heathen god, 
■ '^;i*j In another behold a miraculous rod. 

V. 

. -^ Of a flower to get up by weVe often heard. 
And a flow'r there is, that belongs to a bird; 
' -* / A sweet smelling flow'r is the twelfth of a 
,/ ■" year, 

:->'•• There's a sound that to hounds and to hunts- 
^ men is dear. 

VI. 

A flower that is placed in a bed-room when 

dark. 
And another that's warm, often grows in a park ; 
A flower you may meet, that will give you a blow. 
And one that will cheer you when wretched and 

low. 

VII. 

There's herbage that grows on a &m'd Grecian 

mount. 
And one is of money th' exhaustible fount ; 
Behold, whilst you may, the fair Star of the 

East, 
Yet placed by its side \s a i^aH q( ^ bQ»&t» 
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VIII. 

See the ornament worn by the king's son and 

heir, 
And one we conceive that an angel more fair; 
On a pretty blue flower to the skies we may 

climb. 
And one that will clothe us in cold winter time. 

IX. 

A wondrous pleasure is a fragrant flower, 
^And one that to heal has the wondrous power ; 
A flower grows wild, that a monster can bite, 
And another which lights us so brightly at 
night. 

X. 

Here, would you be gay, is a flower that dances. 
And here is another which gracefully prances. 
There's a part of a dog — of a serpent a part; 
A small part of a cow, and relief to a heart. 



Here ended the catalogue, which quite occu- 
pied the party in solving, during the intervals 
of taking strawberries and cream, a luxury 
provided for visitors by the old gardener, who 
was pleased to hear the young people all 
acknowledge it was a delightful garden, both 
for seeing, and smelling, and tasting and 
thinking, 

M 2 



A TRUE HISTORY OF A PET 

SPARROW. 



(in a letter.) 

N , June, 1835. 

My Dear Friend, 
And I am now really out of the bustle and 
grandeur of London ! I cannot tell you how 
strangely still, and yet how delightftil, the 
country looked ; it was so green and fresh, and 
so full of quietness ; there were pretty little 
houses with roses growing up to the very 
eaves ; and gardens shady with shrubs, or shining 
out with their gay summer-flowers ; and little 
children playing before their cottage doors; and 
people haymaking, and caXlV^ Quietly feeding in 
solitary fields. AH these V^kov^ ^^^^\^ v.^ 
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me more beautiful and more picture-like than 
I had ever seen them before, — entirely, I sup- 
pose, because I had just left your busy 
town. 

But, dear me! what am I writing of all this 
time ! I remember this letter was to be about 
my poor little bird, the account of which I 
began to give you only just before I left 
London, and therefore promised, at your request, 
to write a whole letter about it. 

You remember our being at Welford last 
summer, and my spending a day in the Island ; 
I wrote to you all about it; well, it was 
while we were living in the village that there 
happened to be a very windy Sunday. What 
a windy day it was! I shall never forget it — 
it was in the hay time, and of a pitchy black- 
ness. The hay-cocks were blown out of one 
field into another, and the dust came down the 
road in thick clouds, as one mi^t fancy it 
rising before the march of a caravan in the 
desert ; and the old elm-trees that grew about 
the village and the church were tossed about 
till we thought they would be blown down, 
and a great many branches were blown off, 
and with them several rooks* nests. Afler the 
storm was over we went out to make obser- 
vations, and to our surprise found that sparrows 
had many times built their little nesta under 
the rougb materials that iotm^ ^osfc <all '^'^ 
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rooks, looking very mach like a bamade 
sdcking to a great sea-shdl; these nests we 
examined, and very curious indeed we found 
them to be. You know what a little audacious 
fiuniliar thing the qpanow is, and how he is 
eontinually hopping about the doois of houses 
to see what he can pick up ; accordingly, his 
Rest is composed of the strangest mixture of 
fiuniliar, household things that can be con- 
ceived. Some of them were really like little 
rag-bags, made up of scraps of carpets, feathers, 
snippings of bnen and calico, worsted and thread, 
and little odds and ends of printed cottons ; and 
mamma was very much amused to observe that 
all the printed cottons were of such patterns 
and quality as hard-woHdng village women and 
girls would wear. In one of these strange little 
bundles of rubbish I found two unfledged 
birds, one dead, but the other not only aMve, 
but very damorous for food ; this I took, and 
nest and all put into a little basket. I am 
afraid you would say I was comparing small 
things to great, if I were to hint even at 
Pharaoh's daughter and little Moses in the ark 
of bulrushes; but I am sure I felt something 
like her when I took up this small friendless 
creature and determined to rear it for my 6wn. 
I could not send for its mother, as she did, 
to nurse it for me ; tJCi^^ki^, \a \)fe %ui» I had 
R scheme of that aott, iot \ \»axi% \\. ooi^ ^ 
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our chamber window among the apricot boughs, 
and thought, perhaps, the old ones hearing its 
never-ending chirp-chirp, might come and find 
it; but when after a day or two I observed 
that they never came near it, I took it in and 
determined to depend upon myself for its 
rearing ; and wiiat a little hungry thing it was I 
I don't mean that I liad never fed it all the 
time it hung out, but really what a deal it 
did eat for such a little creature! I fed it 
with nice crumbs of stale bread soaked in 
water, and little worms and cateipillars, which, 
though I never could &ncy to touch before, I 
now handled without dislike, and which it 
swallowed with the greatest eagerness. You can 
have no idea how very fond I grew of my 
little charge ; and though people said it was 
impossible I could rear it, or could know what 
food was suitable for it, I was determined, as 
mamma saw no objection to it, to try what I 
could do; and my care was ov^ and over 
r^Miid by seeing it grow every day, and afier 
awhile become a stout little, hale-looking, well- 
fledged sparrow, and with as much conceit about 
it too as any little sparrow that ever lived. 

When I thought it was old enough for such 

a change of life, I borrowed a cage, and put it 

in, that it might be out of danger when I could 

not attend to it ; but at other times it had the 

free range of our sitting-TocKa, vAdi Ytfy^^^^ ^{^>dX« 
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and picked up crumbs and anything it liked, just 
as it chose. Very often I took it out walks 
with me, and it would sit in my hands, peeping 
out between my fingers, turning its little head 
first on one side, and then on the other, as if it 
were making observations on what it saw; and 
the little village children used to look on me 
and my bird with .as much wonder as they would 
have done, I dare say, if one of those old- 
feshioned ladies that we see in pictures, with a 
hawk on her wrist, had come to life again, and 
walked through the village. 

By the time we left the country, my sparrow 
was a full-grown bird, and had learned to know 
my voice, to come at my call, to sit perched on 
my shoulder while I learned my lessons, or 
walked about the house ; to eat from my mouth, 
and to hop on my finger, and to look into my 
face with the prettiest pair of saucy black eyes 
you ever saw. And there never was such a 
tame, loving little creature: if I had been out, 
and had put him in his cage for the while, 
the moment he heard my voice on my return, 
he screamed for joy, and fluttered against the 
wires of his cage to come to me. Poor little 
fellow ! it really makes me sad now to think of 
him, and how he used to nestle dovm in my 
bosom, and lie for hours the happiest creature 
that ever was. My bvcd, \ «ssvvc% ^qm, 'w«& con- 
sldered quite a cunositj •, «a^ «^«rj "^^^^ '^^^^ 
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came to the house was filled with astonishment 
at its singular attachment tp me, and to see how 
it would follow me up and down the house just 
like a dog, without seeming to have the least 
fear of any danger ; and I am sure it was happy, 
but always happiest when it was with me. 

Now you must know that beside this favourite 
bird, I had a favourite cousin, about a year 
younger than myself, and she was to come and 
spend a few weeks with me. It was a great 
delight to me, you may be sure, to think of such 
a thing, especially because, excepting my baby- 
brother, who was too young to admire my 
sparrow, I had no companion ; and the idea of 
her loving it as I did, and having as much 
pleasure in it, made me quite impatient till she 
came. But I little knew the sorrow that she 
(though I believe unintentionally) was to bring 
me. I went to school, and being therefore 
absent several hours in the day, I intrusted my 
&vourite to my cousin's care, giving her permis- 
sion to feed it while I was away ; though I 
needed not have done that, for it had always 
twice as much food as it could eat. I am very 
sorry to tell the rest of the story, because she 
will seem so much in fiuilt; but you must 
remember she was a year younger than I was, 
and I am sure did not intend to do the mischief 
she did, for she is really a good4iearted little 
girl, and so you shall heai aUX «\k>\xX. \V 
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She WBS very fond of sweetmeats, and always 
spent her money in purchasing them ; and I 
suppose, because she thought them good, she 
fiuided the bird would think the same ; for, spite 
of my entreaties to the contrary, she would 
persist in stufi&ng him with them. Mamma 
said she would kill him, and I was terrified at 
the idea, and she was requested never to go near 
the cage ; but it was then too late ; the poor 
little fellow began to droop--hb feathers looked 
rough and disordered — ^he had lost his spright- 
liness, and was evidently ill, and used to look 
into my &ce with such sad, dim eyes, as made 
my heart ache. I could not tell what to do for 
him ; he was in this state for two or three days, 
and I used to take his cage at night into the 
chamber adjoining the one where my cousin and 
I slept, that I might get up as soon as it was 
light, to see how he was ; and one morning 
when I went to him with a very sad feehng 
that it would be so, I found him dead. Poor 
little thing I he lay in the bottom of the cage on 
his back, with his thin legs stretched out, his 
daws contracted, and his beak and eyes open, 
as if he had di<sl in agoniet. You camiot thiii^ 
how these things touched my heart, and I hope 
they touched my cousin's too ; and I hope, dear 
Alfred, you will take a lesson from it also, and 
never give any pet cieason^ t^oax ^^ml may have, 
any other but iood xotoxnii ^x ^^td^ ^\ ^^^^ 
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as they have been a{;customed to ; for I am sure 
it must be very wicked, as I have heard mamma 
say, after having deprived one's little prisoners 
of the power of providing for themselves, to 
torture them to death by food so unnatural, 
that it acts on them no otherwise than as slow 
poison. 

I am afraid, my dear Alfred, you will think I 
am grown very serious and dull at the end of 
my letter ; but considering that I have been 
writing on a subject that makes me sad, and that 
we have had a great deal of pleasure together, 
I hope you will pardon my gravity just now. 
When I write next, I will try to be more 
cheerful ; and in the meantime, behere me. 

With love to your dear little sister. 

Your affectionate fiiend, 

A. M. H« 



A LETTER FROM SCHOOL. 



BY MISS WOOD. 



You wish me, my dear sister, to tell you what 
we do at school : this will not be very difficult, 
but it will be very dull, because nothing hap- 
pens at school, all comes regularly, and one 
day, as Mrs. Stafford says, ''is the twin-sister of 
the other, at least they are first-cousins." It 
will be of no use merely to tell you that ''we 
rise at six o'clock, prepare our lessons and 
exercises and show, them, and go to bed at 
nine ;" so I think I had better give you a 
few pages from my diary of this week. In 
this diary we enter any information we gain 
out of the general routine of the school, or 
the order of customary lessons, or anything we 
have done that we regret, and wish to amend. 
Monday morning. Out g^eogicaphy lesson this 
pioming was about SwitoetVaBd. \l tqlVjsx \i^ ^ 
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beautiful country, — rivers, waterfalls, lakes, and 
mountains in their greatest beauty; it is no 
wonder that the Swiss are so much attached 
to their native land, and are so patriotic in 
the defence of it, and, when absent, pine to 
return to it. Mrs. Stafford told us that when 
she travelled in Switzerland, in many villages 
she found the people so honest, they did not 
mind their shops, they merely put the price 
on the things, and those who wanted them 
came and carried off what they wished for and 
left the money behind. On Sunday morning 
they put pretty bunches of flowers over the 
door-posts. The mental arithmetic to-day 
was finding the squares and cubes of num- 
bers ; those who had not done it before had 
wooden cubes, large and small, by which the 
numbers to form squares and cubes were made 
evident to the sense of sight. 

It had rained in the night, so we were able 
to work at our gardens : I found that my 
marvel of Peru had blown in the night ; Mrs. 
Stafford told me that the French call it ** La 
Belle de Nuit," on that account. In a hot 
sunny day it keeps its petals closed. 

In the history of France, which we are now 

reading, is a curious account of the charities 

of Robert the Pious, who used to feed a 

beggar under his table with pieces off his own 

plate, and used to bave ^0^ >a^%^t^ \vws«^ Ns^ 
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his palace. For our lesson on objects to-day 
Mrs. Stafford gave iis a very nice account of 
water; she began by saying, ''that it is sup- 
posed there is not one drop of water more in 
the world now, than there was at the creation 
of the world.** At first we all thought this 
could not possibly be true, but it was explained 
very clearly to us, how the rain falls on the 
earth and how it passes through the stones 
and clay ; at last it meets with rocks and is 
forced up again in springs ; then these springs 
fall into rivulets, many of these rivulets form 
a small river, and many small rivers a very 
large one, which empties itself into the sea; 
and then the sun shining on the sea heats 
the water, and it turns into steam, and be- 
comes light enough to rise in the air; it 
continues rising until the air it meets with is 
of its own weight, after that it is formed into 
clouds, and again it returns to the earth. We 
wrote down, also, the several names of water 
and its several properties, the last was a very 
long list. 

In the evening we walked by the river side; 
we saw a fine spiral purplish red flower 
growing close by the water; Mrs. Stafford told 
us it was a lythrum. It is a very fine flower 
for a wild flower, that is to say, for a wild 
^ower in England, aa «ll our ^een-house 
/lowers are wild ftoweis ^om^Vcv^t^. T^^ -jS^^ift^ 
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the amaiyllis, and, in the woods of America, 
the cactus and kalmia, grow wild, and may be 
gathered without asking leave, like daisies and 
buttercups. 

Tuesday. This morning we thought it was 
raining, but in a short time we discovered it 
was a shower of small flies, with long wings 
and little dots of bodies. All the spiders* webs 
were filled with them. Little Ida said, ** It 
was a pleasant day for spiders and birds — so 
much for them to eat" We thought afterwards 
that they had either eaten too much or that 
they did not like such little shrimps for dinner, 
for the webs remained full the whole dav. 
To-day we saw for the first time a beautiful 
flower called the hippomia. It is large like a 
convolvolus ; it is major than the major con- 
volvolus, and of that lovely blue, the blue 
of a summer's day sky, a colour not often 
found in flowers, — the forget-me-not blue. 

To-day we were quite puzzled by little Ida 
asking us when we should see the man who 
invented gunpowder. It proved to be Guy 
Fawkes she meant 

This afternoon we had a remarkable event — we 
went to an old castle. We expected to see an 
immense building on an eminence, with a moat 
round it, and a draw-bridge, and a portcullis ; 
and we. expected to see a dungeon and heavy 
chains fastened to the wa\\, \l ^xw^ \» \i^ -^ 
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castle built like the French chateaux of the 
present day, not at all like a fortress. It was 
seated in a very peaceful manner, on a fine lawn, 
surrounded with magnificent trees — the lofty 
cedar, with its flat table-like branches ; the 
graceful bending willow ; the rich round form 
of the Spanish chestnut. 

Thursday. To-day we had to write about 
the difference of courage and fortitude, and give 
instances from history of both. We all thought 
of Lady Russell for fortitude, and Fabricius and 
the elephants. It was very difficult for us all 
to get different examples of fortitude and courage, 
and one said, ** I take Alfred ;" " I shall take 
Pepin le Bref," said another ; and another, " I 
will have Algernon Sydney," ** John of France," 
and '* the Black Prince," and ** Curtius and the 
Gulf." 

I construed to-day part of Ovid's "Death of 
Phaeton," and was very much pleased to be 
reminded of Mrs. Barbauld's clever parody on 
Evenings at Home, called ** Phaeton Junior." 
Phoebus ought not to have promised to grant 
Phaeton's request, without knowing what it was 
for ; it was equally wrong to fulfil his promise 
as to break it, as so much misery ensued. Ovid 
says that the source of the Nile is yet undis- 
covered — 

" Acculuit caput quod adhuc latet*' 

We know better ; thanks to "Biwce. 



r. 
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This evening, during tea-time, we had to find 
out some particular thing or things which Mrs. 
Stafford thou^t of by the answers she made 
to our questions. We found one was composed of 
a vegetable substance with a slight admixture 
of a mineral ; that in the literal meaning 
of the word, it was a manufacture, as it was 
made by the hand ; that these particular ones 
of which she thcmght (and they were generally 
found in numbers), were of various shades, from 
white to dark brown and black, well proportioned, 
symmetrical, and as broad as they were long ; that 
they were celebrated in English histoiy; tint if 
they had not been black or dark brown, they 
would not have been renowned ; that they were 
of sufficient importance to be placed under the 
guardianship of a king, and that the king haid 
neglected to give undivided attention to them, 
and hence caused their destruction. The king 
was accused, by one of his subjects, of misconduct, 
and a civil (or uncivil) war arose, in which the 
king was beaten. The whole transaction was con- 
sidered worthy of being dramatised in after-ages. 
The real owner of the treasures was afterwards 
made a bishop, and became a great favourite 
with the king. After various ridiculous guesses 
this was at length discovered. 

Friday. We have been making a collection of 
the leaves of forest trees, real native trees. We 
aU rejected the Spanish diestawt oa a^ i^^\^^^ 

N 
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when really it is our own fellow-countiyman, 
and the horse-chestnut, with its Saxon name, is 
an importation. We had great pleasure in find- 
ing the wayfaring tree, because we could write 
under our specimen those beautiful lines from 
the " Book of the Seasons," about the origin of 
its name. 

Our mental arithmetic to-day was on fractions. 
I remember once thinking it quite impossible that 
I could ever calculate fractions ; but now eighths 
and sevenths are not much more difficult than 
sevens and eights ; and Isabella says that she 
does not think the letters and signs in algebra 
much more puzzling now. 

This evening at tea we played at Uie Traveller. 
One says, ** Where have you been ? ** Tlien the 
next person answers, ** To Paris," &c., or ** Mo- 
rocco," &c. " Then you have brought with 
you some tapestry, or some dates,** or whatever 
the place is famed for. When Laura said she 
been to Italy, Charlotte said, ** You have brought 
back the Alps!** We were amused to think 
how she could pack them up ; but she had to 
think again, for the Alps were not allowed to 
travel. After one round of the different pro- 
ductions, we had to tell what celebrated person 
we had seen — of course we paid no regard to 
dates, and one said Henry the Fourth ; another, 
T/iemistocles, Buonaparte, Prince le Boo, &c. 
Mrs. Stafford said lV\at lYi\a ip\«3 ;7jwi\^ «f.^\\^ 
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to US the meaning of anachronisms, making things 
happen at wrong times. 

This morning we were awakened by Celia 
coming into our room when it appeared scarcely 
light ; she had heard the bell ring, whicli the 
servant had rung by mistake, and thought it 
was time to get up ; it could not have been 
much more than twelve o'clock, for we looked 
through the blinds, and saw a carriage returning 
from a party ; it was quite moonlight. We 
advised her to go to bed, and tell the rest in 
the room to do the same. 

Saturday. We were much amused to-day by 
an extract from the works of a French poet in 
the reign of Charles the Fifth, as we could 
judge by the advice he gives the ladies, what their 
usual manners were. He tells them '*to walk 
in an orderly manner, and not to run and jump 
in the streets ; not to laugh in church time ; and 
those of them who can read, to take their books ; 
to be neat in their persons, and keep their 
nails cut ; and when walking out, not to look in 
at people^s windows, and not bounce into the 
rooms of their friends, &c. ; and on no account 
to steal and tell lies ! 1 1 " When we told Made- 
moiselle, she said ** she was sure that the French 
ladies were never so malhonnites, as to require 
such advice!'* 

This evening, at tea, we had to find out 
something fintd on by out OTiii. ct^j^arojvvsap- 
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tioniog. It was animal, vegetable, and mineral; 
of varied shades of brown ; very long compared 
with its i^dth; although not a bird, it might 
be said to fly ; it was a fatal present from a 
subject to a king, and spoken of in English 
history. We asked Mrs. Stafford to-day if she 
could tell us how spiders crossed firom one 
height to another, as we had all puzzled about it 
in the garden and could not discover. She said 
" that the subject bad occupied the attention of 
many entomologists ; that they had not come to 
any positive conclusion, but that some very nice 
experiments had been tried; that a spider had 
been put on a stick in the middle of a small 
pond, it ran up and down the stick several 
times spinning a thread, this it cut off, and the 
thread being wafted to the opposite bank, it had 
a bridge to walk over, and was soon on land 
again." We often see spiders' lines floating in 
the air, so I suppose they have been spun for 
bridges ; — ^how wonderful! With its small eyes 
and little mind it must have calculated how 
many times it must go up and down the stick 
to make a line long enough to reach over to 
the land! We had a new game this evening at 
tea called the Cyclopaedia. The youngest begins, 
and names some person or thing, or place, 
beginning with the letter A, with a short 
description of it; after a round of A's, we begin 
with B*s. It will be very ^xi&dk n^i^b. 'si^ ^ 
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to Q, and X, and Y, and Z. Mrs. Stafford told 
us to-day of a school which was burnt down 
when all the scholars were out walking, 
and when they returned, not a wall of the 
house was left. " How nice!" exclaimed half-a- 
dozen voices, **the girls must all have gone 
home !" 

Mrs. Stafford smiled, and said she had told us 
this on purpose to find out what would be our 
first expressions, and they proved quite charac- 
teristic of school-girls! What that characteristic 
is, we were to find out — I am afraid it is 
selfishness. 



THE SILK-WORM. 



BT MART HOWITT. 



I. 

Silk-worm on the Mulberry-tree, 
Spin a silken robe for me ; 
Draw the threads out fine and strong, 
Longer yet — and very long, — 
Longer yet — 'twill not be done 
Till a thousand more are spun. 
Silk-worm, turn this Mulberry-tree 
Into silken threads for me! 

II. 
All day long, and many a day. 
Busy silk-worms spin away ; 
Some are ending, some beginning — 
Nothing think they of but spinning! 
Well for them! Like golden light 
Make the thread so smooth and bright ; 
Golden-hued the bIUl m\iat he. 
Woven from the MuVacct^AwfeX 
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III. 

Ye are spinning well and fast ; 
*Twill be finished all at last 
Twenty thousand threads are drawn. 
Finer than the finest lawn I 
And as long, this silken twine, 
As the Equinoxial Line I 
What a change! the Mulberry-tree 
Tumeth into silk for me I 

IV. 

Spinning ever! Now 'tis done, 
Silken threads enough are spun! 
Spinning, they will spin no more — 
All their little lives are o'er! 
Pile them up — a costly heap I — 
Each in his coflin gone to sle^ I 
Silk-worm on the Mulberry-tree, 
Thou hast spun and died for me! 



ALBERT; 
OR, THE LITTLE SAVOYARD. 



BY MISS TRIMMER. 

In a narrow Imt beautiful valley in Savoy, is a 
village inhabited entirely by veiy poor peasants, 
who keep herds of goats, and cultivate' a little 
barley and flax in their small fields on the level 
part of the valley. It frequently happens, during 
the long winter of this country, that the snow 
falls to the depth of twelve or fourteen feet, which 
renders impassable the only path by which the 
inhabitants of these few chalets can go to the 
larger village on the other side of the mountain 
boundary. They are thus shut out from the rest 
of the world sometimes for several weeks together. 
One of the best built chalets belonged to a &- 
mily consisting of a man, his wife, and two little 
boys ; the elder, whose name was Albert, was 
ten years' old, and the 'joxm.^t six. Towards 
the end of the prece^g svmasiet Viafe ^^owt \nssj>. 
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had been hurt by a &11 from a rock, whibt in 
pursuit of a chamois, and the lameness which 
ensued had kept him for some time confined to 
the little straw bed that occupied one corner of 
the chaleL Although he was now considerably 
better, he could not walk further than to the 
bench under the large fir-tree which grew before 
their door. Albert was a very active, good> 
natured boy, and did everything he could to save 
his poor father trouble ; he took care of the 
goats, and frequently walked three miles to the 
next village beymid the mountain ; here his 
uncle lived, ^ho was a ridi cowherd, and olken 
sent milk and cheese to his poorer brother in 
the little valley. The snow had now continued 
so long, and was become so deep, that although 
it was already two months since Albert had 
visited his uncle, there was yet no prospect of 
his being able to pass the mountain. The little 
store of provisions which the careful mother had 
collected was nearly all consumed, and as the 
village contained no shop or stores of any kind, 
these poor people were all obliged to fetch the few 
things that were necessaiy to satisfy their humble 
desires from the village in the neighbouring val- 
ley. One gloomy evening they were all sitthag 
mournfully around the few fiigots which blazed 
on the hearth, the wind whistling among the' 
rustling firs on the side of the mountain, and 
the snow beating against ti[ie oii<& %\£aS\ c3»M&eDX 
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of the room. ** How many days longer do you 
think our food will last, my dear wife?** asked 
Michel. Lisette dared not tell her husband how 
low their stock was, as she knew that it was 
quite impossible for him to obtain relief; and she 
hoped every day that the melting of the snow 
would enable either her or Albert to visit their 
kind relation the c6wherd, who was the only 
friend they had in the world. She therefore an- 
swered, as cheerfully as she could, that they had 
still some goat's-milk cheeses and a few potatoes, 
which, with care, might last them sometime 
longer. Albert listened attentively to the con- 
versation of his parents, and sat silently and 
mournfully, although his little brother wished him 
to play with him, and wondered what made them 
all look so sorrowfuL Albert was convinced that, 
even with the greatest care, his mother would 
not be able to make their provi^ons last for ano- 
ther week's maintenance, and he had observed 
that, for several days past, shc^t had contented 
herself vnth the smallest possible portion. He 
had always accustomed himself to take long walks, 
even when the ground was covered with snow, 
and more particularly during this vnnter, on ac- 
count of hb fiither^s illness. He now thought to 
himself that the passage over the mountain oouM 
not be so much more difficult than many parts 
be bad already often climbed over ; and he de- 
tenmned that if the suo^ diCi iiol c»daj^ \sk ^^ 
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course of two or three dajs he would make the 
attempt, being certain that without speedy aid 
from his kind uncle they must all soon starve. 
Two days had passed away, on the third mom* 
ing the snow had ceased, and the wind howled 
less loudly. Albert was delighted, and resolved 
to set off the next day very early ; he then em-> 
ployed himself in preparing' for the expedition by 
making short excursions about the valley. An 
old man whom he met asked him where he was 
going, Albert told him he intended to pass the 
mountain the next morning. The old man shook 
his head and said, ''You are an active young 
lad, I know, and are accustomed to go over that 
dangerous path; but I fear the weather is not 
yet sufficiently settled, and I have often known 
the snow storms return and overtake poor tr»- 
vellers on that exposed mountain." Albert assured 
him that he should set out very early, and would 
be back again before dark, besides, added he, 
"the sky is &st clearing, and the snow has al- 
ready lasted longer than usual.** The old man 
knew the good reasons that Albert had for going, 
and therefore said nothing more, but wished him 
success, and begged him not to delay a moment 
longer than was necessary at his uncle's, as 
darkness would add greatly to the difficulties of 
returning through the forest of firs. The whole 
fitmily were rejoicing that evening that their trou- 
bles would now soon be at an ecA*, fc^iiQ^TX.>s«Su^ 
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oat often to see if it was stariight snd dear over 
the mountain. Before daybreak he was awake ; 
indeed he had scarcely slept during the whok 
ni^ for joy at the thought of bringing rdief to 
his dear parents. When ^e first rays of the 
sun were shining on the summits of the moun- 
tains, Albert embraced his fiither and mother, 
kissed his little brother, and then, with his moun- 
tain-stick and small basket in his hand, came 
joyfully out of the chalet, and proceeded along the 
valley ; his fiuthfid dog, who accompanied him 
eveiywhere, running by his side. His mother 
watched him till he turned into a winding path, 
and the projecting rock hid him fk)m her si^t 
Tears came into her eyes when she thought of 
the perils he mi^t have to encounter ; ** Surely," 
said she, to her husband, "no one ever had a 
better son than our dear Albert, so kind and 
gentle, and yet so brave in undertaking any dan- 
gerous expedition." ** He is, indeed, a very good 
boy," said Michel, "and I hope with all my heart 
he may not be too bold in this attempt, for I 
well know the dangers of th^ path when the 
ground is covered with snow." Albert, however, 
went on with a lig^t heart, passed safely the 
little wooden bri(^ over a mountain torrent, and 
by the help of his iron-tipped pale climbed the 
steep and precipitous acclivities which led up to 
the forest of firs ; Viere the path was entirely 
educed by the snow, but \>^ TfiaxY& Qxi ^^ %Necfi& 
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of the firs he was enabled to trace his way. In 
a small open space, neariy at the end of the 
forest, was a little Gothic chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, where travellers usually stopped to 
rest and say a short prayer to the Virgin for 
protection down the dangerous path into the 
valley. Albert did not &il to stop as usual, and 
after a few minutes' rest set out with renewed 
courage to complete his journey. On arriving at 
the large chalet of his uncle, they were greatly 
surprised to see him, as no one had yet ventured 
down to their village. Poor Albert was so cold 
that it was sometime before he could recover sul^ 
ficiently to relate the distress they had been in, 
and the necessity which had induced him to 
undertake the passage over the mountain. His 
kind uncle was much concerned at the sad his- 
tory, and immediately collected some cheeses and 
other articles of food ; promising to come himself 
in a few days to see his brother, when he would 
bring with him more than Albert had strength 
to carry. Albert did not forget the good advice 
of the old man, and therefore, although rather 
unwilling to quit the warmth of the fire^ bade 
adieu to his unde, and, taking up the well- 
stored basket, set off on his return home. After 
a short time he perceived a thick mbt hanging 
over the summit of a high pointed mountain, 
which experienced herdsmen always conlader as 
a warning of the approacYi c& \»A ^cas^^st^ <ws»^ 
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if it came over in the summer, when they were 
on the exposed pastures with their herds, they 
drove them directly to shelter. Notwithstanding 
this appearance, Albert thought of nothing but 
the pleasure that his return would give to his 
starving family. He found the ascent, however, 
more difficult than the descent; and the weight 
of his basket impeded his progress so much, that 
by the time he had attained the top of the 
precipice it was already dusk, and the gathering 
clouds added to the gloom of the approaching 
darkness. Before he had reached the entrance 
to the forest the vnnd had suddenly arisen, and 
was now howling awfully through the trees; the 
cold was also greater than in the morning, so 
that he could scarcely feel whether he had the 
basket in his hand or not In a few minutes 
more a violent storm of snow came on, and, 
driving directly in his £ice, entirely prevented his 
seeing the footsteps which he had. made in the 
morning, and THkl hitherto served as a guide. 
With the greatest difficulty he made his way to 
the small chapel ; overcome by cold and fatigue, 
he fell on the ground, intending to rest only a 
few minutes to recover strength, and, if possible, 
to restore warmth to his frozen fingers by rub- 
bing them. His faithful dog lay down beside 
him and looked piteously in his &ce. In a very 
short time he unconsc\o\isly feU. asleep. It was 
in vain that the dog YwffkeA, «iA ^\x«!kR^ «cl\ 
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pulled the clothes of his young master ; no effort 

of his could awaken him, Albert was asleep 

for ever ! 

The grief and distress of Michel and Lisette, 
as the dreary hours of the night passed away 
without the wished-for return of Albert, can be 
better imagined than described. Before daylight 
the next morning a scratching noise was heard 
at the door of their chalet ; Lisette ran to open 
it, but what was her horror on seeing only the 
dog with the basket in his mouth ; the sagacious 
animal moaned and howled in a most piteous 
manner, and by various signs endeavoured to 
make Michel follow him out of the chalet. 

The melancholy fate of the good Albert was 
long remembered by the inhabitants of the re- 
tired valley ; and even now, when, during the 
short summer, a traveller chances to pass by the 
little chapel of the Virgin, the guides will seldom 
&il to relate the sad tale of ** ^^^auvre petit 
Savoyard^ ^^ 



THE TWO FRIENDS. 



A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 



In a small village on the sea-shore near Catania, 
in Sicily, lived a poor fisherman and his wife ; 
they had only one son, named Lorenzo, who was 
a good and industrious boy. Although poor, they 
lived happil^^^nd were contented with their 
humble lot ^Hir cottage was indeed small, but 
very neat and comfortable ; the sloping hill be- 
hind it had by degrees been converted into a 
little vineyard, and a large fig-tree shaded the 
doorway and hid from sight the window. Lo- 
renzo, or, as he was generally called, Renzo, was 
very fond of accompanying his &ther when he 
went out to fish, and was of great use to, him 
in taking care o£ tVie iae;\&, and mending them 
whenever they xec\u\tei^ \t. ^ot '^'oa^ nr^b^ \ss^ 
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like some of the boys of this village, who played 
on the sea-shore, or idled about all day long. 
By the time he was thirteen years' old, his father 
could trust him with the boat, in calm weather, 
to go to the neighbouring towns on the coast 
with fish : on such occasions Renzo always kept 
near the shore, because in those times there were 
many fierce corsairs about the sea, who did not 
scruple to seize any small vessel that came in 
their way, however harmless the owners of it 
might be. One fine day in summer Renzo set 
sail for Catania, promising his parents not to 
delay in selling his fish, and to rptum before 
dark. He had not been in the market-place 
many minutes before his basket was quite emptied, 
for everybody liked to buy fish of Renzo, because 
they could depend upon his honesty and truUi. 
He had not long, however, left the harbour to 
return home, before the wind changed, and sud- 
denly became so high as to obli^^him to keep 
away from the shore, lest he shfflra be driven on 
the rocks ; at last a violent gust drove the little 
boat much &rther out to sea than it had ever 
been before without the more experienced guid- 
ance of the fisherman himself. To the great alarm 
of Renzo a large vessel appeared sailing towards 
him, and he soon perceived that it belonged to an 
.Algerine corsair. Poor Renzo used his utmost 
exertions to sail away from this dreaded enemy^ 
but, all his effbits were fruit;\eis& \ >aelat^ ^ ojjsasJvfex 
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of an hour had elapsed, the terrified boy was taken 
on board the Algerine vessel. It was long before 
he could recover his senses suflSciently to know the 
sad situation he was in, — then he thought with 
inexpressible anguish on his dear parents and 
happy home. When the vessel was taken into 
port, Renzo, together with many others, were of- 
fered for sale to a Turkish officer, who selected 
Renzo on account of his intelligent countenance 
and active appearance. His time now passed in 
a most miserable manner — he was treated with 
great severity, and kept to extremely hard labour. 
After some time he attracted the notice of his 
master's son, Abdallah, who was nearly of his 
own age. In the intervals of leisure which were 
allowed to Renzo, he amused himself with making 
several pretty things out of bone, or wood. One 
day Abdallah, happening to pass through the 
court whilst Renzo was attempting to make the 
model of a l^tl^boat, stopped to look at it, and 
was much surpnsed at the neatness and ingenuity 
of that and various other articles which Renzo 
showed him. From this time Abdallah became 
very fond of Renzo, and endeavoured, by many 
little acts of kindness, to alleviate the unhappy 
condition of the young slave. After a few 
years had passed in this manner, Abdallah was 
one day bathing in the sea, according to his 
cojDStant custom, wYien a s\.totv% ^xsxtent suddenly 
carried him away, and Yie xew&X. Vaa^SxaJ^ Xsc;^ 
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perished had not Renzo, who was at work within 
sight, observed the danger, and in a moment 
plunged into the water, at the hazard of his own 
life, and saved that of his young friend and ma- 
ster. The affection of Abdallah towards Renzo 
was now heightened by gratitude, and he frequently 
entreated his father to set him at liberty ; all, 
however, was in vain, the hard-hearted Turk was 
deaf to his prayers and earnest persuasions. Al- 
though Renzo had been comparatively happy since 
Abdallaii had become his friend and had shown 
him so much kindness, still he often sighed for 
his dear native country, and his generous-hearted 
friend resolved that he should return there. With 
this determination he one night conveyed him 
secretly on board an English merchant-ship that 
lay off Algiers, embraced him, and took leave of 
him with tears. On his return to Sicily, Renzo 
flew immediately to his former abode, which he 
had descried at a distance on Jthe green hill 
overlooking the sea. To his great grief and dis- 
appointment he found it empty and deserted ; 
but an old man, who lived near, recognised him, 
and soon relieved him by telling him that his 
parents were lately removed to a more commodious 
habitation, in the midst of a vineyard on the oppo- 
site hill, that had been left them by a relation. The 
meeting between Renzo and his parents I need 
not attempt to describe ; nor how long and anic- 
iously they had watched at tVie\t co\.\a%^ ^<^^ ^^^ 
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the return of the little boat, until the shades of 
evening had enveloped sea and land ; nor how 
the poor fisherman and his wife might have been 
constantly seen gazing along the shore towards 
Catania, whilst the earliest rays of the rising 
sun were shining on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, and sparkling on the little case- 
ment through the thick branches of the fig-tree. 
— Nothing was now wanting to their happiness; 
Renzo and his fiither occasionally put to sea in 
a larger boat than the one they formerly pos- 
sessed ; but it was no longer necessary that they 
should venture out in bad or dangerous weather 
to procure maintenance ; and as the latter became 
less able to bear the hardship and fatigue of a 
fisher^s life, he remained at home, and directed 
Renzo in the cultivation of their garden and 
vineyard. After many years had passed thus 
happily, the good old man and his wife ended 
their days in peace, and Renzo was left alone in 
the little vineyard. One of his friends being about 
to sail from Catania, asked Lorenzo to go with 
him in his vessel to Genoa. He consented, and 
after a prosperous voyage they entered the spa- 
cious harbour. In passing through a part where 
some galley-slaves were at work, how great was 
his surprise on hearing a well-known voice ex- 
claim, " Oh ! my friend Lorenzo I** He instantly 
recognized, though m the dii«» cjJ «. «lave, his 
farmer friend AbdaSlah, ^ho >a»di Xi^wi xaiRwiXs^ 
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a Genoese galley whilst on a* voyage to Aleppo. 
Generosity and gratitude incited him to give 
Abdallah all the money he could then spare, but 
it was not nearly enough to purchase his ransom, 
and Abdallah had no means of obtaining the 
necessary sum. Lorenzo forgot all his desire 
to see the wonders of Genoa, of which his friend 
had spoken to him during the voyage ; but went 
away, after having comforted and endeavoured to 
console Abdallah, promising to return within two 
months. He speedily met with the captain of a 
vessel ready to sail for Sicily. On arriving there 
he immediately sold his vineyard, which was in an 
excellent state of cultivation, and then returned 
with the money to Genoa, where Abdallah was 
anxiously awaiting his arrival, although he little 
foresaw his generous intentions. Lorenzo, with 
the produce of the vineyard, had more than suffi- 
cient to ransom his friend, whose joy at such an 
unexpected act of liberality was indescribable ; he 
could with difficulty resolve to return to Algiers, 
as Lorenzo had arranged. The latter once more 
sailed for Sicily, where by industry he was already 
beginning to have hopes of recovering his vine- 
yard. Abdallah, however, could no longer be 
happy without Lorenzo, and accordingly set sail 
for Catania, repurchased his vineyard for him, 
and considerably enriched him. From this time 
the two friends were never separated^ Wt V)^^!c^ 
lived together to a good o\d ag&, ol\ft\i^KR»Q»5«s!^ 
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their extraordinary adventures to the children of 

the village. 

E. T. 



FABLE. 

THE BLOCK OF MARBLE AND THE DROP 

OF WATER. 

BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OP BERTOLA. 



The hard and solid marble block 
Resisted long the beetle's shock, 
And with determined, stubborn pride 
The chisel's sharpest strokes defied, 
Till skilful sculptors, in despair, 
Confessed their art was baffled there ; 
And masons left it, in disdain, 
A shapeless mass upon the plain. 



Forgotten in the syV/aa sVtfidfe, 
The long-obdurate matXA^ ^a\^, 
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Wiiere from the fountain on the hill 

A limpid drop was trickling still ; 

And through the leaves with constant course 

Descending from its limpid source, 

It fell unceasingly upon 

The rugged bosom of the stone ; — 

Not with rude force, but day by day 

It wore its sure but silent way, — 

And the rough marble's stubborn breast 

At length its gentle power confessed ; 

And where stern strength its might essayed 

And failed — that drop impression made ; 

And to its very heart at last 

By persevering softness past. 



How much by gentleness we gain 
Which violence could ne'er obtain. 



FINIS. 







J. Keys, Printer, Crane Court, London. 
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